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Where maximum cleaning is required, the 
Lummus Unit Groups are ideal. By-pass ar- 
rangement allows greatest possible flexibil- 
ity. Hot Air Cleaner provides good distribu- 
tion to Hull Separator. Hull Separators come 
10’ with five cylinders; 14’ with six cylinders 
—and cause no mechanical damage to 
fibres. Can be grouped with or without 
after-cleaner. Shown at right, the 14’ “Great 
Western” group. Write for Bulletin 632. 


Bulletin No. 631 covers 
“Dixie Belle” 10’ group. 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO. 


Lummus is doing more to put gins on a better paying basis. 
DALLAS, TEXAS COLUMBUS, GEORGIA MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Streamlined for Simplicity and 
Maximum Savings in Power Costs 


CONTINENTAL SYSTEM GINNING OUTFIT 


In many gin plants, more power is consumed by fans than all the 


other gin machinery combined. Continental System Ginning outfits save 
substantially on power costs because they do an A-1 drying, cleaning and 
gianing job with fewer fans than most other outfits. 

Economical power use is only one of many outstanding and distinctive 
features which have won for Continental System Outfits the universal 


acclaim of ginners wherever cotton grows. 


BIRMINGHA 


Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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BOARDMAN 


FANS WILL 
SAVE YOU MONEY, TOO! 


“Sure, I'm positive when I recommend SUPER- 
BLAST fans—mighty positive. And mind you, I'm 
an oil miller, not a salesman. The reason I'm so 
strong on SUPERBLAST fans is because I've 
worked with them every season for the last 15 
years. I know how well they stand up handling 
the fumigation of 700 tons of seed at a time— 
passing regular Government inspections on air 


vouch for the fine job they do exhausting lint in 
the lint rooms .. . circulating air in the seed rooms 


.. or any other job we ever give them! 


“My company operates some gins, too—-and the 
boys there give a lot of credit to SUPERBLAST 
fans. They've never once had a gripe about the 
way SUPERBLASTS suck cotton off the trucks, or 
air-blast lint at the gin stands, or—well, you name 


pressure and vacuum—and without a bit of trouble — it. SUPERBLAST fans can do the job, and save 


from either chemical or mechanical causes. ll you money!” 


HERE’S WHERE YOU CAN PUT YOUR FINGER ON SUPERBLAST ECONOMY... 


Qa Long-Lasting—with thick, sturdy steel or cast-iron 


scroll and big, heavy-duty shaft and bearings. 


Qe Easy to Repair—with sectional scroll and replaceable 
blast-wheel blades. 


Qa Light on Power—with smooth-running, well-balanced 
blast-wheel that runs easier than many lighter fans. 


Qa Versatile—with housing easily adjustable to 8 dif- 
ferent positions; changes jobs without cost of new 


fan. 


TAKE YOUR CENTRIFUGAL FAN INSTALLATION 
AND CAPACITY PROBLEMS TO... 


STEEL CONVEYOR BOXES & COVERS 
PORTA-LOADERS 
PNEUMATIC SEED CLEANERS 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
1403 W. 11TH ST. PH. MElrose 8-54 
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) hen you need Conveyors, Elevators, 
or Power Transmission 
_Equipment..... 


“DS” TAKEUPS 


SCREW CONVEYORS AND ACCESSORIES SCREW ELEVATORS 


BELT CONVEYOR IDLERS 


LT CON } COUNTER SHAFT 
CCESSORIES BABBITTED AND SKF BOX ENDS 


PILLOW BLOCKS 


Materials handling and power transmis- 
sion equipment engineered and manu- 
factured by Continental is famous for 
long life, dependability and economical 
operation. 


Send us your problem or requirements. 
Our engineers will gladly assist you in 
designing an efficient layout, planned 
SPROCKETS for long service and low maintenance 


V-BELTS AND 
BUCKET SHEAVES 


ELEVATORS AND CHAIN expense. 


CG-4903 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


‘CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


ENGINEERS ATLANTA « DALLAS MEMPHIS NEW YORK | 
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THE COTTON GIN AND OIL MILI 


MORE PROFITABLE GINNING 


WITH ERIEZ PERMA 


Actual Use In Field By Progressive 
Ginners Prove Magnets Worth! 
Fires Reduced By 80% To 90% 

Maintenance Reduced As Much As 30% 
Production Increased By 10% And More 


Two years of extensive field testing show that specially developed ginning 
magnets produced by Eriez, the pioneers of permanent magnetic separators, 


lead to more profitable operations .. . 
major enemy, is caused by foreign metal (tramp iron) 


and here's why! Fire, the ginner’s 
... This foreign metal 


can be effectively controlled by installing high strength Eriez Permanent 


Magnets. No chance of fast flying m 


can’t reach expensive cleaning equipment .. . 


... repair bills go down and produc- 
tion up. An official of the Stoneville 
Pedigreed Seed Co., Stoneville Missis- 
sippi, stated that he believed the all- 
around savings gained by _ Eriez 
Permanent Magnetic protection will 
easily pay for the magnetic unit in 
one season. As the harvesting and 
ginning period becomes shorter and 
more critical due to mechanical har- 
vesting, the value of Eriez magnets 
increase with each succeeding sea- 
son. Here’s equipment every pro- 
gressive ginner will want to investi- 
gate. Here’s equipment that will 
lead the way to more profitable gin- 
ning seasons. Shown below is one of 
many field-tested and recommended 
installations . . . a Tower Drier in- 
Stallation at the Stoneville Pedigreed 
Seed Company. A similar installa- 
tion can mean bigger profits for you. 


This is a simple installation on new 


Driers or on existing equipment. It 
becomes a part of the side of the 
Drier. Hinges permit the unit to 
swing down for easy tramp iron re- 
moval. To make installation even 
more simple, the magnet may be in- 
stalled in the transition piece follow- 
ing the Drier. These installation 
points provide greatest protection 
from fires, and also protect cleaning 
equipment from damage. 


PRESS 


etal to strike a spark . .. tramp iron 
machinery keeps operating 


INSURANCE ASSN. TELLS 
USERS TO INVESTIGATE 
VALUE OF ERIEZ 
PERMANENT MAGNETS 


The use of magnetic separators in 
industry is well-known to many 
manufacturers. Those unfamiliar 
with this device might well investi- 
gate its advantages for the removal 


of ferrous foreign material from 
their stock in process. 
By use of a magnetic separator 


ahead of processing equipment, in 
which tramp iron or other ferrous 
materials might strike sparks in the 
presence of combustible fibres, the 
probability of fire or explosion from 
such a cause is reduced to a mini- 
mum. In addition, mechanical dam- 
age to equipment is minimized, 
maintenance problems reduced and 
a greater degree of safety attained. 
Obviously, production itself is safe- 
guarded by the installation of mag- 
netic separators. 


CONVINCE YOURSELF 
TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
30 DAY FREE TRIAL 


Eriez offers many advantages ... the 
magnets are simple, powerful, perma- 
nently magnetized . . . no wiring for 
electric current is needed . . . each 
unit carries a 10 year guarantee! 
Prove to yourself the value of this 
equipment ... buy on 30 DAY FREE 
TRIAL! If installation is made pre- 
vious to beginning of the ginning sea- 
son, trial period will commence on the 
first day of operation and end 30 days 
from that date. Trial offer does not 
apply to green boll trap. Trial period 
will be mutually established between 
the ginner and the manufacturer. All 
shipments, F.O.B., Erie, Pennsylvania, 
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NENT MAGNETS 


MOST COTTON OPENER 
ROOM FIRES CAUSED 
BY FOREIGN METAL 


In cotton mills, Factory Mutual In- 
surance engineers estimate that 
some 79% of the reported opener 
and picker room fires are the result 
of tramp iron in cotton. 


Shown above is a typical collection 
of tramp metal removed from one 
of Eriez experimental gin installa- 
tions following a short period of 
operation. By use of Eriez mag- 
netic equipment this foreign metal, 
which might strike sparks in the 
presence of combustible fibres caus- 
ing fires and explosions, is elimi- 
nated. In addition, mechanical dam- 
age to equipment is minimized, main- 
tenance problems’ reduced = and 
greater safety attained. 


Ask For Free . 
Gin Magnet Bulletin 


Clip and mail the handy printed 
inquiry coupon below for a brand 
new four-page Bulletin B-565 com- 
pletely describing new Non-Electric 
Permanent Magnets designed especi- 
ally for you. 


(3) 
ge CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 


ERIEZ 


ERIEZ MANUFACTURING CO, 
MAGNET DRIVE, ERIE, PA. 


Street 


Company Name 
Sales Offices throughout the Cotton Belt. 
R. W. Bartley Tucson, Arizona 


Brown-Steele Co. ......... Dallas, Texas 
Capstick & Co. . .. St. Louis, Mo. 
H. H. Hersey Co. ...... Greenville, 8S. C. 
A. Pietst ..... ....Richmond, Va. 
Power-Mac, Ine n Francisco, Calif. 
C¢. D. Sutton Los Angeles, Calif. 


.New Orleans, La. 
-Port Orange, Fla. 
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WHEN HOMEMAKERS 
TRY different brands of 
margarine they sooner or 
later hit on Allsweet. Then 
their search for flavor sud- 
denly ends. For there is no 
artificial flavoring in All- 
sweet. Its flavor is delicate, 


The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press ss the Official Magazine of the foregoing asso- 
csations for offictal communications and news releases, but the assocsations are im 
no way vesponssble for the editorial expressions of polscies contasned herein. 


Subscription Rates: 1 year $3; 2 years $5; 3 years $7; foreign $3.50 per year. 
Executive and Editorial Offices: 3116 Commerce St. Dallas 1, Texas 


natural. 

And no wonder. A true 
farm product, Allsweet is 
made from clear rich food 
oils blended—by an exclu- 
sive process—with cultured 
pasteurized skim milk. 

So always ask for Allsweet 
—the margarine with the 
delicate natural flavor. 


The Cover 


CONTENTED COWS are more than 
an advertising slogan, for comfort is 
almost as important as feed and water 
in making milk producers efficient. 
Even the fleecy clouds contribute to 
the peacefulness of this picture of 
cows standing beneath the shade in 
their pasture. With nothing worse 
than a few flies to worry them, their 
carefree life is nearly enough to make 
a human being envious. 


Photo by A. Devaney, Inc. 
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Old Engin 
Powers Gin 


“Never a 
moment's trouble,’ 
says ginner 


Owner B. W. Capps and his 
brother R. W. Capps have used 
an International UD-24 engine 
for five years to power a 4-80 gin 
18 miles west of Phenix City, 
Alabama. Capps says this about 
his UD-24: 
“Tt never gave a moment's 
trouble, but we figured it 
should be overhauled before 
moving into a new $100,000 
gin this summer. 

“When the International 
Dealer checked it over, he 
found it only needed new 
rings.” 

This kind of dependability 
makes International Power Units 
the choice of more and more gin- 
ners who want low-cost power. 


Call in your International In- 
dustrial Distributor or Power 
Unit Dealer today and put Inter- ; 


” 
national ‘Power that Pays” to CAPPS’ WORKHORSE: Ginner R. W. Capps checks over UD-24 engine that has ginned five 
work for you! straight seasons without a minute’s trouble. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


POWER THAT PAYS 
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Wirat cattle eat makes them 


good eating. And it takes protein 
concentrates to grow choice, tender 


beef. 


The richest source of protein 
supplement is cottonseed meal or 
cake. One hundred pounds of meal 
or cake will save 250-300 pounds of 
corn or grains and cottonseed pro- 
teins form an important part of any 
program of better feeding. 


Nutrients in this feed are 


drawn from the soil on which the 
cotton was grown, and when cattle 
are part of the farm program most 
of these nutrients can be returned 
to the soil once more, thus com- 
pleting nature’s cycle. 


So cotton production balanced 
with livestock furnishes better cot- 
ton and better cattle. And more and 
more farmers are finding this com- 
bination one of the most profitable 
systems of agriculture. 


ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 
HOUSTON e ATLANTA e MEMPHIS e BOSTON 
LOS ANGELES e NEW ORLEANS > NEW YORK 
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FRENCH J REDUCES LABOR COSTS 
INCREASES OIL YIELD 


OIL MILL MACHINERY 


Installation of French Mechanical Screw Presses at the New Bern Oil Installation of French Screw Presses at the Southern Cotton Oil Com- 
& Fertilizer Company, New Bern, North Carolina. pany, Camden, South Carolina. 


Frencn HIGH CAPACITY SCREW PRESSES 


@ Many users of French screw presses operate with just one man in the 
press room per shift 


With its 7° diameter barrel, the French screw press has a very high 
capacity per machine, and at the same time recovers 10 to 20 more 
pounds of oil per ton of cotton seed than is customarily done with 


hydraulic presses. Repair costs per ton are less than press cloth costs 
Eastern Representative Th f f th will 
MR. TOM R. BROOKE ese are just a Tew of the reasons why if will pay you to investi- 
146 E. 17th Street, N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


gate the French mechanical screw press. We will welcome the 


opportunity to give you complete data as to just what they would 
Representative for Texas, 
Oklahoma and New Mexico mean in your mill 
MR. MICHAEL W. PASCAL 


9510 Alta Mira Drive 
Dallas, Texas 


THE FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO., PIQUA, OHIO 
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Higher Grade... Higher Price 


when you defoliate with 


SPECIAL GRADE 


Photo: Courtesy Georgia ¢ 


Defoliated cotton (left) produced middling, and unde- 
foliated cotton (right) low middling. The better price for 
the cleaner cotton was far above defoliation costs. 


Higher price is only one reason for defoliating cotton. Here are 


some others: 

¢ Faster, easier, less costly picking—by hand or machine. 

¢ Trash and leaf stain reduced to a minimum. 

¢ More complete harvest at one picking. 

* More air and sunshine reach early bolls, help prevent boll rot. 


¢ Leaf fall starves late bol! weevil broods... hastens maturity of a late crop. 


¢ Leaves fall off without damage to the plant. 


To be sure of all these advantages, defoliate with Aero Cyanamid, 
Special Grade—the original and today the most widely used and 
most widely recommended of cotton defoliants. Cyanamid offers you 
can be applied by airplane or 


a wide margin of safety in dosage... 
ground dusting equipment. 


For cotton defoliation under special conditions: 


Aero*Sodium Cyanamid, Dust (X-10)—hygroscopic dust defoliant de- 
veloped especially for use in the absence of dews in semi-arid areas. 
Aero* Sodium Cyanamid, Soluble (X-5)—highly effective spray defoliant 
for semi-arid areas, where conditions favor a liquid over a dust 


application. 


*Trade-mark 


See your supplier, write for literature. 


AMERICAN yanamid LOM PANY 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION, 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20,N.Y. 


Branoh Offices: 3505 N. Kimball Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. » P. O. Box 808, Winchester, Va. + Brewster, Fla. 
Donaghey Bidg., Little Rock, Ark.-111 Sutter St., San Francisco 4, Calif.+5025 Pattison Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 
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tal Piain Experiment Station 


Natalie: “They say the moon influ- 
ences the tide; but I’ve noticed it also 
influences the untied.” 


7 

“My Uncle was wrecked on a desert 
island with twenty-five beautiful girls 
and when they found him he was nearly 
dead!” 

“From exposure?” 

“No—from pulling down the distress 
| signals the girls put up.” 


e 
| Old Maid: “I’m sure that soldier is 
| following us.” 

Young Maid: “What shall we do? 
| Old Maid: “Let’s ee for hifn.” 
| Bachelor: “Do poe believe in clubs for 

women.” 
Husband: “Yes, if kindness fails.” 


Uncle Henpeck: “You boys of today 
| want too much money. Do you know 
| what I was getting when I married your 
aunt?” 
Nephew: “No, and I'll bet you didn't 
| either.” 


e 
| Daughter: “Mom, did you find men 
trying?” 
| Mamma: “Yes, Dear, but you must 
| learn to hold them off.” 


e 
Junior: “Daddy, what’s sweater 


in a sweater factory.” And after a mo- 
ment’s pause, “Say, where did you get 
| that question ?” 
| Junior: “Never mind, Daddy — where 
did you get that answer? 


| ? 
} Dad: “Why, er-uh, a girl who works 


| 
| Her: “Don’t you love driving on a 
| night like this?” 
Him: “Yeah, but [ thought I'd wait 
until we got further out in the country.” 
e 

Mary had a little watch; 
| She swallowed it. It’s gone. 


| Now everywhere that Mary walks 
Time—marches on! 


Dental Note: Many a true word is 

spoken through false teeth. 

Student: “W hy _ didn't I make 100 on 
my history test? 

Teacher: “You remember the question, 
‘WwW hy did the pioneers go into the wilder- 
ness? 

Student: “Yes.” 

Teacher: “Well, your answer, while 
very interesting, was incorrect.” 

e 

Running after women never hurt any- 
body—it’s catching them that does the 
damage. 

e 

Why do you call your boy friend Pil- 
grim? 

Because every time he calls he makes 
a little progress. 

“I'd go through fire for you.” 
“What a silly ash you'd be.’ 

Jack: “You know, drinking makes you 
look so beautiful.” 

Edith: I haven't been drinking.” 

Jack: “No, but I have.” 
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Men who depend 
on power... know 


they can depend 


Every CUMMINS DIESEL 
is built not once but twice 


Textile men have learned to count on Cummins Diesyls for dependable 
power day in, day out. 

What's behind this consistent reliability? One good reason is the fact 
that every Cummins Diesel is actually built rice. After initial assembly, 
and run-in testing, every engine is disassembled, inspected ; then reassembled 
and tested again. 

This extra care—together with Cummins’ economy-proved fuel system 
and efficient parts and service organization— makes lightweight, high-speed 
(50-500 h.p.) Cummins Diesels a wise first choice for men who depend on 
power, Whatever your power needs, your Cummins dealer is the man to see. 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC., Columbus, Indiana gr VER 


Export: Cummins Diesel Export Corporation, Columbus, Indiana, U.S.A. ¢ Cable: CUMDIEX 


7 leadlere in lightweight. high-speed diesel power! 


TRADEMARK 


HIGH POINT, Cummins Diesel Sales & Service, Inc.: North Main Street Extension, High Point, North Carolina, Telephone 3702 and 6982. Branch. 1102 Hutchinson Avenue, P. O. 
Box 2083, Charlotte, North Carolina. Authorized Sales & Service: Morehead City Yacht Basin, Morehead City, North Carolina . . . ATLANTA, Cummins Diesel of Georgia, Inc.: 
1207 Howell Mill Road, N.W., Atlanta, Georgia, Telephone Elgin 5728 and 5729. Authorized Sales & Service: A. & M. Gorage, Savannah, Georgia; Georgia Supply Company, 
Savannah, Georgia . . . BIRMINGHAM, Cummins Diesel Sales, Inc.: 609 North 9th Street, Birmingham 4, Alabama, Telephone 54-3327 . . . MEMPHIS, Cummins Diesel 
Sales Corporation: 812 North Main Street, Memphis, Tennessee, Telephone 8-3156. Branch: 1525 Cherry Street, N.E., Knoxville, Tennessee .. . FORT WORTH, Cummins Sales & 
Service, Inc.: Mid-C ent Building, Fort Worth 2, Texas, Telephone FO-8785 and FA-4485. Branches: 301 China Street, Abilene, Texas; 6220 Navigatitn Boulevard, Houston, 
Texas; Box 3672, 114 South Texas Street, Odessa, Texos, Box 367, Pharr, Texas; 41] North Scott, Wichita Falls, Texas; 1209 Magnolia Building, Dallas, Texas; 1700 Shrewsbury Road, 
1407 North Broadway, Wichita, Kansas; 1350 Exchange Boulevard, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; 1304 

(4-18-52) 


sew Orleans, Louistanc; 1308 North Market Street, Shreveport, Louisiana, 


hiltower Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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MORE PROFIT 


CARVER LINTE 


DUAL MOTOR DRIVE 
RIGID » TROUBLE FREE » EFFICIENT 


CARVER COTTON GIN CO. 


DIVISION OF THE MURRAY CO. OF TEXAS, INC. 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
Phone or write our nearest office 
MEMPHIS ©. srreer ATLANTA roster sTREET and SOUTHERN R. R. @ DALLAS 3200 CANTON STREET 
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“TROUBLE-FREE 
“GRADING AND 


latest and best grading equipment. 


YOUR PROFITS depend on your grain testing equipment. 
If yours is inaccurare or inadequate, you may lose custom- 


YOUR CUSTOMERS drive late model cars, use new farm 
machinery and time-saving electrical appliances. Naturally 
they want to do business with the elevator that uses the 


ers by discounting good grain. Or, should you fail to dis- 
count lower grades, you may lose thousands of dollars 
when you sell the grain. 


THESE PROFIT PROTECTORS~—used by Boards of Trade, 


SEEDBURO. 


State and Federal Inspectors—can be bought from 


Check Your Equipment NOW .. . Order Today 


No. 400G STEINLITE — the World's Most widely 
used moisture tester. Easy to operate, fast, accurate 
Charts check against government inspection points 
Guaranteed the best moisture tester for grain, corn, 
soybeans, nuts. On 10 day free trial No. 4006, 


Only $420.00 


500A-66” ALUMINUM GRAIN TRIER. Weighs 
only 4 pounds. Easier to handle. Greater strength 
and resiliency withstands hard usage. Worth o opre- 
mium because it lasts longer is easier to use. $27.50 


No. 34 BOERNER SAMPLER AND MIXER. Reduces 
size of representative samples of grain. Insures ac 


curacy in mixing samples and grading. Price $98 85. 


No. 14 FOUR-IN-ONE SCALE. For weighing som- 


Chicago 6, Tl. 


739 Converse Building + 
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ples and mail, determining test weights per bushel, 
dockages, efc. Sensitive to 1/10 gram. Complete, 
with cup $4475 

No. 372 THERMO SAMPLER TORPEDO. For check- 
ing temperature and taking a sample from any point 
in a bin. 3-foot extensions available. Price $17.50. 
Extensions... .$1.45 each. 


No. 77-6", No. 36-9” AND No. 79-12” BAG 
TRIERS. Nicke! plated steei. Each $2.05, $4.00, 
$4.60. 

No. 150 FILLING HOPPER AND STAND. For use 
with 1 pint and 1 quart weight per bushel tester 


Price, without cup....$27.90. 


No. 22-5 GRAIN PROBE — 63”. The official Gov- 


NAME 


“PLEASE SEND DETAILS ABOUT ITEMS CIRCLED: No. 400G No. 500A.66’ 
No. 34 No. 14 No. 372 No. 77-6 
No. 22-5 No. 10 No. 26 No. 20 No. 64 


ernment standard probe. Made of extra heavy gauge 


brass. Price $27.00 


No. 10 GRAIN DOCKAGE SIEVES. Mode of 20 


gauge aluminum, 13-inch diameter. 17/; inch inside 
depth. Precision and com: .cial grales. Prices on 
request 


No. 26 WEIGHT PER BUSHEL TESTER. Accurate, 
rugged, durable. Complete with strike off stick. 1 
quart capacity. Price... .$29.25 


No. 20 TRIER. Double-brass tube, open handle. 40 
inches in length, 134% inches outside diameter, 6 
openings. Price....$17.50. 


No. 64 SAMPLE PAN. For handling samples of 
grain for testing and grading. $1.75 each 


No. 36-9 No. 79-12" No. 15) 


ADDRESS 
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@ SOUND INVESTMENT @ IMPROVED CONTROL 


No light ends to lose—no heavy residue. You Phillips 66 Hexane has controlled uniformity 
buy only active solvent with a typical boiling to minimize your overall operating problems 
range spread of 5°F. and reduce processing costs. 


@ TOP QUALITY @ ASSURED SUPPLY 


Rigid solvent specifications prevent contam- Phillips, world’s largest hexane producer, 
ination—add no foreign tastes or odors to your —_— maintains a large fleet of solvent tank cars for 


oil or meal. It’s pure, clean, water-white! prompt shipment of your orders. V4 
NORMA 

x Write now for complete information on 

X A Phillips 66 Solvents for soybean, cottonseed, 

ety "4 flaxseed, tung nut, rice bran, corn germ, 


castor bean, alfalfa, animal fat and other oil 
extraction industries. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION © BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 
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APPLYING pre-emergence chemicals to control grass and weeds in cotton. All farmers who participated 
in pre-emergence demonstrations in Alabama this vear were satisfied with the results obtained. 


Florent e 


Gadsden” 


Birming 


Montgomery 


INCE THE BEGINNING of Ala- 
bama’s agricultural history, cotton 
has been the state’s No. 1 cash crop. 

Today cotton accounts for nearly half 
of the state’s annual farm cash income, 
whereas 20 years ago it brought in about 
three-fourths of the farm cash. This drop 
is not due to income from cotton, 
but to more income from other crops and 
livestock. For example, in 1951 the cash 
income from cotton and cottonseed was 
$195,635,000 and in 1929 it was about 
$125,000,000. 

According to 1950 census figures, cot- 
ton is grown on about three-fourths of 
the farms in the state. There are 74,809 
farms classified as cotton farms and over 
one-half million people depend on these 
farms for a major part of their cash in- 
come. Over 54,000 people in the state 
work in cotton mills and thousands of 
others work in oil mills, cotton gins, 
warehouses, transportation, merchandis- 
ing, and other industries serving the 
cotton industry in Alabama. 

Cotton is grown each year on about 
1,500,000 acres or on less than 15 per- 
cent of Alabama's 12,000,000 acres avail- 
able for row crops and pastures. 

The average size of Alabama's 211,000 
farms is 98.8 acres; 160,000 of these have 
less than 50 acres of cropland. Cotton 
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COTTON MECHANIZATION IN 


ALABAM 


First in a Series 


production in Alabama has long been 
characterized by a large number of farm- 
ers who produce less than 10 acres of 
cotton. However, these small enterprises 
account for less than a third of the state's 
total cotton acreage and production. With 
the exception of the Black Belt area, 
two-fifths of the state’s cotton acreage 
and production is on farms with medium 
size cotton enterprises (10-29 acres). 
Farms with 30 or more acres of cotton 
account for one-third of the acreage and 
production in the major cotton producing 
areas, 

Due to size of farm, topography, and 
other factors, it can be understood that 
not all farms in Alabama with cotton 
enterprises are suitable for mechaniza- 
tion. On the other hand, some farms in 
nearly every county and a majority of 
those in the big cotton-growing areas 
are suitable for mechanization. 

Farmers are rapidly mechanizing their 
cotton production, if we think of mech- 


By 0. N. ANDREWS 


Cotton Improvement Specialist 
Extension Service 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
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anization from the standpoint of chang- 
ing from half-row, mule-drawn equip- 
ment to one- and two-row tractor-drawn 
equipment. This change is taking place 
even on the smaller farms in Alabama. 
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} USE of mechanical choppers and rotary hoes is on the increase in Ala- 
from an acreage and production standpoint, 


they were used 


on a relatively ‘small percent of the state’s 1952 crop. 


The rapid trend in mechanization is evi- 

denced by the increased number of farm 

tractors in Alabama, as shown below: 
1920) 1940 1950 1952 

Farm tractors S11 7,688 34,700 49,530 

Tractors per 

county (aver.) 12.1 114 518 739 

Even though figures are not available, 
it is reasonable to assume that the num- 
ber of tractor-drawn plows, harrows, fer- 
tilizer distributors, planters, and = culti- 
vators has increased proportionately. 
Practically all of the tractor - drawn 
equipment is one- and two-row. Few 
farmers on the larger farms use four- 
row equipment. The number of stalk cut- 
ters and shredders and insecticide and 
defoliant sprayers and dusters is Increas- 
ing from year to year. 

A very small percent of 
cotton production is completely mech- 
anized. Even on farms suitable for com- 
plete mechanization the bottlenecks are 
chopping, hoeing, and harvesting. 

The use of mechanical choppers and 
rotary hoes is increasing. However, from 
an acreage and production standpoint, 
they are used on a relatively small per- 
cent of the state’s crop. 

The use of chemicals to control grass 
and weeds in cotton is still in the ex- 
perimental stage in Alabama. The Ex- 
periment Station and Extension Service 
of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
recommended pre-emergence post- 
emergence chemicals for the control of 
vrass and weeds in cotton this year on 
a limited, or trial, basis. 

County agents in 10 counties, in co- 
operation with commercial men, set up 
cotton demonstrations using pre-emer- 
gence chemicals. Several demonstrators 
failed to get or keep a stand due to 
weather conditions and, in some cases, 
injury from chemicals. The largest acre- 
age was in Monroe County, in Southwest 
Alabama. Five farmers in that county 
used pre-emergence chemicals on 750 
acres, One demonstrator with 100 acres 
had to plant over 60 acres, due to heavy 
rains and the use of too much chemical. 
All of the demonstrators are satisfied 
with results. 

Fate Brooks, Frisco City, Monroe 
County, used pre-emergence chemicals on 
400 acres of cotton. He reports the use 
of the chemicals reduced his hoe labor 


Alabama's 
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75 percent. Other demonstrators in Mon- 
roe, Dallas, Talladega, Madison and Clay 
Counties report that pre-emergence chem- 
icals reduced their hoe labor from 25 to 
75 percent. All of these farmers are sat- 
isfied with results. 

More research is needed on chemical 
weed control before we can promote a 
statewide program or before it will be- 
come a universal practice on many farms 
in Alabama. Chemical grass and weed 
control can play a big part in reducing 
hand labor on many farms in Alabama 
in the future. 

Mechanical cotton pickers 
used in practically all of the major cot- 
ton-growing counties in the state. In 
1948 and 1949 there were 30 to 40 me- 
chanical cotton pickers in the state. This 
number dropped to less than 10 in 1950. 
Mechanical cotton pickers were success- 
fully used in South Alabama, mainly 
around Atmore, in 1951. Twelve to 15 
pickers were in operation in the state. 
Based on reports from manufacturers 
there will be approximately 50 mechani- 
cal pickers in the state for the 1952 
harvest. 

Cotton strippers in our research pro- 
gram and a few used by farmers have 
not proven satisfactory under Alabama 
conditions. 


have been 


Power and labor requirements for pro- 
ducing cotton in Alabama are relatively 
high. Many farmers can reduce require- 
ments through increased and more effi- 
cient utilization of the equipment already 
available on the farm. A shift to more 
mechanical power and larger or better 
adapted equipment will result in addi- 
tional savings in power and labor re- 
quirements. 

Alabama farmers must produce cotton 
at a cheaper cost per pound in order to 
compete with synthetic fibers and other 
cotton-growing areas, This can be done 
by producing higher yields of quality 
cotton and making use of all available 
labor-saving machinery. 


EXAS COTTONSEED 
ASSOCIATION featured 


CRUSHERS’ 
Texas’ leadership in the number of reg- 


istered Jerseys in its advertisement in 
the Sept. 1 issue of The Contactor, pub- 
lished by the Texas Jersey Cattle Club. 
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Highest in 35 Years 


Value of Cotton 
Exports Larger 


@ SIXTY-FOUR percent of total 
U.S. farm export revenue comes 
from cotton, wheat and tobacco 
during 1951-52, says USDA. 


held first place in 
the value of U.S. agricultural exports 
during the fiscal year of July-June, 
1951-52, reports USDA. Cotton exports 
valued at $1,188,919,000 compared with 
$934,564,000 in 1950-51, were at the 
highest level in 35 years, Cotton, wheat 
and tobacco accounted for 64 percent of 
the total value of all agricultural ex- 
ports during the year. 

Total exports of agricultural products 
during 1951-52 were valued at $4,042,- 
601,000) compared with $3,410,665,006 
during 1950-51, an increase of 19 per 
cent. The nation’s exports of all com- 
modities, both agricultural and nonagri- 
cultural, amounted in value to $15,477,- 
060,000 during the past fiscal year, rep- 
resenting an increase of 23 percent over 
the $12,584,685,000 worth exported dur- 
ing the preceding year. Agricultural 
products accounted for 26 percent of the 
total during the year under review com- 
pared with 27 percent a year earlier. 

On a quantitative basis, the outstand- 
ing features of the 1951-52 agricultural 
exports compared with those for 1950-51, 
were the large increases in exports of 
condensed milk, pork, lard, tallow, cot- 
ton, apples, oranges, grapefruit, prunes, 
raisins and currants, canned fruits, rice, 
wheat, flue-cured tobacco, soybean oil, 
dried beans, potatoes and canned vege- 
tables. On the other hand, the figures 
reveal large reductions in exports of 
butter, cheese, dried milk, nonfat dry 
milk solids and evaporated milk, eggs, 
fresh pears, fruit juices, barley, corn 
grain, grain sorghums, peanuts, soy- 
beans, dried peas, and garden seed. 


Cotton, as usual, 


New Continental Gin Parts 
Branch at Phoenix, Ariz. 


Continental Gin Service Company has 
announced the opening of a branch in 
Phoenix, Ariz., “in order to better serve 
its many friends and customers.” The 
establishment of the branch is the out- 
growth of the rapid expansion of cotton 
production and the installation of new 
gin plants in Arizona and the Imperial 
Valley of California. The branch stocks 
a complete line of parts and is managed 
by Ivan Warwick. It is located at 3406 
Buckeye Road in Phoenix. Telephone 
number is 8-3837. 


Arkansas Needs 132,000 
To Pick 1952 Cotton 


Arkansas Employment Security Divi- 
sion estimates that about 132,000 addi- 
tional cotton field workers will be needed 
to pick the state’s 1952 cotton crop. Act- 
ing Administrator Roland M. Shelton 
said that 64,200 local workers would be 
recruited and the remainder obtained 
from other sources to supply the picker 
requirements of cotton producers. 
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Chances are you've had gin fires and expect more of them! Tramp iron, sparks 
from rocks, and matches cause most of the trouble. But that’s no reason to 
make huge payments to fire in terms of down time and damage to machinery. 


A Kidde Carbon Dioxide Fire Extinguishing System protects your most 
vulnerable spots: the roll box, overhead cleaners, separators, ete. All it takes 

is a twist of the wrist at the first sign of fire. Carbon dioxide rushes out of the 
storage cylinders, through piping and is discharged under its own pressure at the 
point of flames. Instantly, the fire is blanketed—literally smothered to death. 


Down time is held to minutes, cotton damage to practically nothing. The Kidde 
System leaves no messy residue. Carbon dioxide actually disappears into thin 


air with no damage to machinery. Write today for full information. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
927 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 
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The Textile Industry's 


By W. 


A. L. SIBLEY President, The 


Cotton Manufacturers Institute, Inc. 


Interest in Improved 


Cotton BREEDING and PRODUCT 


{merican 


sing and drying.” —ED. 


ge THE AUTHOR, who is also vice-president and treasurer of 
Monarch Mills, Union, S. C., made the accompanying talk at the 
Spinner-Breeder Conference, held Sept. 1-2 
He commends ginners and gin machinery manufacturers for 
great progress in ginning techniques but, he says, “there is still 
too much fiber being damaged too severely by excessive proces- 


at Greenville, Miss. 


S A REPRESENTATIVE of The 
A American Cotton Manufacturers 

Institute, I’m acting as spokesman 
for an industry which, while called cot- 
ton manufacture, is today manufactur- 
ing products made from all types of 
fibers. 

Everyone knows that cotton manufac- 
turers are, because of economic expedient 
and competitive necessity, making prod- 
ucts of man-made and other natural 
fibers as well as cotton. 

I mention this diversification of our 
industry in order to emphasize its im- 
portance to this group as a direct mo- 
tive for the continuing fulfillment of the 
fine objectives for which this cooperative 
spinner - breeder program was founded 
under the auspices of the Delta Council 
eight years ago, 

The point I am making becomes quite 
evident in a reiteration of these objec- 
tives: “To breed the varieties of cotton 
which would give the planter the best 
dollar return per acre, and at the same 
time, uphold spinning properties which 
would give the mills full opportunity to 
produce yarns and fabrics for required 
quality and items at low per unit cost, 
in order to hold cotton goods’ position 
in a growing competitive market.” 

If this “growing competitive market” 
has already brought about a diversifica- 
tion of the manufacturing activities o 
our industry, then certainly it becomes 
my purpose today to affirm our need for 
a vigorous, positive policy in attacking 
cotton’s problems and initiating steps for 
their successful solution. 

Cotton is a remarkable and = success- 
fully competitive fiber. In looking to the 
future we need express no apologies for 
our actions in the past nor quaking fears 
over our potential position in relation to 
other fibers. 

Despite the cascade of new textile 
fibers with mystical names and magical 
advertising claims, there is none which 
can truly claim to duplicate all the prop- 
erties of cotton—properties which for 
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centuries have been the basis for the 
favored position of cotton in the minds 
of consumers everywhere. 

Most of us in the Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Institute grew up as cotton manu- 
facturers and we hold a most active in- 
terest in cotton’s welfare. The final 
arbiter of the welfare of any textile fiber 
is the consumer—including you and me. 
A study of our buying preferences will 
disclose that our choice of textiles as a 
consumer rests upon three basic charac- 
teristics: cost, quality and appearance. 

These three basic characteristics of the 
finished cotton product which determine 
consumer preference are cumulative 
each final characteristic being the sum 
of what the breeder, the producer, the 
ginner, the mill and the finisher have 
done to improve, or have failed to do to 
improve, the product. 

In shouldering this mutual responsi- 
bility, it has been gratifying to see the 
fine cooperation among the several 
branches of the cotton industry to fur- 
ther the welfare of cotton fiber. In spite 
of the increase in production of the man- 
made fibers to an estimated billion 
pounds by the end of last year, it still 
remains a fact that there is more cotton 
consumed in apparel and household goods 
than all the other fibers put together. 

This group assembled here today can 
take pride in the leadership they have 
furnished in the march toward our com- 
mon objective. 

Reviewing the progress made in the 
last several years it is astonishing to 
find what has been accomplished. 

Seed breeders have made great strides 
in improving cotton varieties as regards 
increased yields, resistance to insects and 
disease, adaptability for mechanical pro- 
duction, early maturity and markedly im- 
proved spinning characteristics. 

Undoubtedly, developments of this kind 
must be continually sought out. In no 
way should the vigor of present pro- 
grams and the cooperative studies be- 
tween breeders and spinners diminish. 
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Results to date have already made a 
magnificent contribution of incalculable 
economic value. Combined with research 
in picking, ginning, and otherwise han- 
dling the cotton crop, the efforts to im- 
prove upon raw cotton production can 
be justifiably regarded with pride. 

In the paper the other day I noticed 
that in my home state of Souh Carolina 
the yield per acre in 1951 was 220 per- 
cent of the yield per acre 25 years ago 
on a commercial basis. As astonishing as 
this gain may seem, this article also 
stated that the South Carolina winner of 
the 1951 Five Acre Contest had produced 
1,675 pounds of lint cotton per acre or 
about 420 percent of the average yield 
per acre for the improved year of 1951. 

It is through such things as this that 
our country, our industries and our cit- 
izens, grow and prosper. Such thinking, 
such actions, and such results are the 
very foundation of the American way 
which is the envy of the world. 

And during this period, too, the cotton 
producers have been equally active and 
resourceful. To meet production require- 
ments at a competitive cost with limited 
personnel, we have witnessed the rapid 
transition to mec hanical preparation, me- 
chanical planting, mechanical cultivation, 
mechanical weed and pest control; to me- 
chanical harvesting and improved yields 
through improved cultivation practices. 

With this revolution in cotton produc- 
tion, the final product, lint cotton, has 
undergone reduction in some quality 
characteristics; however, this reduction 
is recognized and is being vigorously 
fought and it shall be overcome. And 
when these difficulties are surmounted, 
the inherently superior cottons the pro- 
ducers now plant will further improve 
the competitive position of cotton. 

In the excellent progress the producers 
have made, full credit must also be given 
for the fine work of the farm machinery 
manufacturers, 

We are pleased to see the trend grow- 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Nearly every commercial oleaginous 


material known 


to man is extracted with ANDERSON EQUIPMENT 


Anderson equipment extracts nearly every 
commercial oleaginous material known to 
man in over fifty countries throughout the 
world. When new oil-bearing materials are 
extracted in one of these countries, Ander- 
son equipment is usually the first to be used. 
Oil millers and laboratory technicians 
know Anderson specializes in extraction 
equipment that handles any material ef- 
ficiently. 


It you haven't looked into Anderson's new 


processes lately, do so today. Old concepts 


"Trademarks Reg. in U.S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries. 


ANDERSON 


Expellers 


of oil milling are fast giving way to newer 
methods. These new developments enable 
oil millers to operate more efficiently than 
ever before. You will find the Exsolex* and 
solvent extration processes, as well as the 
new model Expellers* vast improvements 
over ordinary methods. Write 

for a copy of our new 52-page, 

full color “Extraction Equip- 

ment” catalog today. 


$2 PAGE CATALOG Complete 
data, flow sheets, capacities on 
Anderson Solvent Extraction 
Plants and other equipment. 
Write for your free copy today. 
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THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 
1941 West 96th Street + Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your new 52-page “Extraction 
Equipment” catalog. 


Name 
Address 


City 
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Progress of the Crop 


DOMINANT NEWS of the 


week 


was the Sept. 1 cotton estimate of whole. 
13,889,000 bales, 846,000 under the Ginnings to Sept. 


Aug. 1 estimate. The drouth’s toll totaled 1,413,099 bales, just a 
was much greater, apparently, than 
many thought. For example, 
average of the estimates of 12 pri- 
vate concerns was 14,427,060 bales, 
which was 538,000 bales more than 
the USDA estimate. The 700,000- 
bale loss in Texas in August ac 


counted for more than 80 percent years ago, 


of the total drop for the Belt as a 


1 this year 
little 
more than 10 percent of the esti- 
the mated crop. About 1.4 percent of 
the cotton ginned through August 
was reduced in grade due to rough 
preparation, compared with 1.5 per- 
— in the corresponding period a 

ear earlier and 2.9 percent two 


DEPEND ON 


2LB....21-LBS.TARE 


Keep YOUR gin building 


WRAP FVERY 
WITH GOOD NEW STRONG 
HINDOO BRAGGING 


In ALABAMA, whose Sept. 1 estimate 
was 40,000 bales below the Aug. 1 esti- 
mate, temperatures ranged below nor- 
mal, rainfall was fairly general over the 
state, and picking was under way in all 
areas, including early cotton in the Sand 
Mountain section. There was some poi- 
soning for the boll weevil. 

GEORGIA (80,000 bales below” the 
Aug. 1 estimate) was cool and dry. Rain 
was needed but soil moisture was de- 
scribed as fairly good. Picking is active 
and about half completed in the south. 
Yields disappointing, ranging from 25- 
50 per cent below average. However, 
staple was damaged but little by the 
recent rains 

NORTH ¢ AROLINA (estimate same 
as Aug. 1) had rains averaging two 
inches, making soil conditions satisfac- 
tory. The boll weevil has caused consid- 
erable damage recently. Picking is well 
under way in most of the southern coun- 
ties. 

Weather extremes caused cotton to 
suffer severely in SOUTH CAROLINA 
(175,000 bales below the Aug. 1 esti- 
mate). Some estimates place the recent 
hurricane damage at from 15 to 18 per- 
cent of the crop. If good weather con- 
tinues, much of the cotton blown out by 
the storm will be salvaged. Picking and 
ginning are active and conditions have 
been favorable for insect activity. 

ARKANSAS (100,000 bales above the 
Aug. 1 estimate) reported favorable har- 
vesting conditions, with cotton opening 
rapidly—some prematurely. Weevil and 
bollworm infestations have been high in 
some fields and growers are being urged 
to use proper control measures. 

The condition of the crop in MISSOURI 
(estimate same as Aug. 1) is described 
as very good. Bolls are opening rapidly 
and picking is well under way. 

Conditions were ideal for harvest in 
MISSISSIPPI (150,000 bales above the 
Aug. 1 estimate) and grades are good. 

Also, tensile strength is said to be ex- 
cellent. The crop is opening rapidly and 
picking and ginning are in full swing. 
However, pickers are difficult to obtain 
in areas where stalks are smal. 

Favorable weather prevailed in LOUI- 
SIANA (20,000 bales above the Aug. 1 
estimate) and picking and ginning are 
in full swing. There were a few showers, 
but they did not seriously interfere with 
the harvest. 

The crop in TENNESSEE (15,000 bales 
above the Aug. 1 estimate) is somewhat 
better than some believed two to three 
weeks ago and reports say picking and 
vinning are in full swing. 

Abandonment since July 1 in OKLA- 
HOMA (190,000 bales below the Aug. 1 
estimate) was the highest in the Belt 
10.6 percent (Texas’ 10 percent is next 
highest). Acre yield for the 1952 crop 
is estimated at 100 pounds. Should the 
Sept. 1 estimate prove accurate, Okla- 
homa's 1952 production of 230,000 bales 
will be the smallest since the turn of the 
century. The crop in the central and 
western areas is described as poor and 
fair to good in some eastern areas. 

Abandonment in TEXAS (700,000 bales 
under the Aug. 1 estimate) since July 1 


is estimated at 10 percent and lint yield 
at 166 pounds per acre. On Aug. 31 the 
Rio Grande Valley had ginned 312,586 
bales, compared with 537,735 to the same 
date last year. As reported elsewhere in 
this issue (Page 41), stalk plowup to 
control the pink bollworm was excellent, 


TENN. ATLANTA, GA. GALVESTON, TEXAS. BOSTON, MASS, 


probably the best compliance since the 
plow up regulations went into effect. Har- 
vest is progressing in the Coastal Bend 
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area but recent light to heavy rains in- 
terfered with harvest. Stalk destruction 
progress is said to be excellent. 

In the South Plains area irrigated cot- 
ton is in excellent condition and may 
average close to a bale to the acre. Dry 
land cotton in this area is in poor con 
dition, having deteriorated an estimated 
45-50 percent in the last three to four 
weeks. Indicated production on the South 
Plains is 850,000 bales, compared with 
an earlier estimate of 1,200,000 bales. 
Southern counties in the Low Rolling 
Plains and most Cross Timbers and Ed- 
wards Plateau counties are virtual fail- 
ures. Harvest neared completion in South 
Central counties and is in full swing in 
the Blacklands and East Texas. 

Texas Commissioner of Agriculture 
John C. White estimated that drouth 
damage to cash crops and pastures in 
the state during August cost $200,000,000 
and virtually ruined 2,000 farmers and 
ranchers. 

ARIZONA (20,000 
Aug. 1 estimate) had 
weather and harvest was picking up 
speed in Maricopa, Pinal, Pima and 
Yuma counties. However, labor shortages 
were reported for many areas. Insect 
populations were on the increase in some 
fields, with the bollworm furnishing the 
major reason for continued dusting. 

Cotton was making excellent progress 
in NEW MEXICO (15,000 bales above 
the Aug. 1 estimate) and picking is un- 
der way. Mike Swoboda, New Mexico 
Extension entomologist, warns growers 
to control aphids to maintain high grades. 
There has been treatment for leafworms 
in the Deming area, but elsewhere insect 
infestations have been too light to jus- 
tify control. 


bales above the 
excellent cotton 


In CALIFORNIA (20,000 bales above 
the Aug. 1 estimate), the earthquake 
that ravaged Bakersfield late in August 
caused practically no damage to cotton, 
as did the earlier quake. Estimates of 
damage to the cotton crop in Kern Coun- 
ty by the first quake range from 10 per- 
cent upward. Picking is in full swing in 
the Imperial Valley; in the San Joaquin 
Valley growers have just finished with 
their irrigation. Prospects are still ex- 
cellent and the Sept. 1 crop report indi- 
cates a total production of 1,900,000 bales 
compared with 1,765,000 in 


Better Method Measures 
Maturity, Fineness 


Development of a better method for 
measuring cotton maturity and fineness 
was announced Sept. 3 by USDA. The 
new method consists of taking Micron- 
aire readings on untreated cotton and on 
cotton treated with sodium hydroxide, 
using a new scale called the Causticaire 
maturity scale. 

A copy of the report on the new meth- 
od, “The Causticaire Method for the De- 
termination of Cotton Fiber Maturity 
and Fineness,” may be obtained from the 
Office of Information Services, USDA, 
Washington. 


Beaumont to Ship 100,000 
Bales of Cotton Yearly 


Otto Goedecke, Inc., Hallettsville, Tex- 


as, will begin operations next month of 
bales of 


than 100,000 
from Beaumont. Goedecke 
arrangements now and 


shipping more 
cotton a yeal 
is completing 


will bring cotton from Arkansas, Loui- 
siana, Oklahoma and Texas for foreign 
export. Cotton compress and warehouse 
facilities have already been leased by 
Goedecke. This will be the first cotton 
export business of any consequence 
through the Beaumont port since be- 
fore World War II. 


New York City College 
Offers Cotton Course 


An intensive 60-hour course on cottons 
will be given in the comprehensive tex- 
tile program of The City College of New 
York Midtown Business Center during 
the fall term which begins October 14. 

The 
assist 
sales 


course is especially designed to 
persons in administrative and 
positions as well as others in the 
textile industry who want to advance to 
positions of greater responsibility and 
higher salary to acquire an understand- 
ing of this particular field. It 1s taught 
by an industry executive who brings his 
practical point of view to the workshop 
course in the intensive business training 
program of the Midtown Center. 

Through lectures, field trips and 
audio-visual presentations, the student 
is taught the properties of cotton fibers; 
the supply sources and the different cot- 
tons each source produces. The section 
on the production of cotton features the 
study of cultivation of the crop; prepar- 
ation for market; and = ginning and 
baling. Marketing, including the grading 
and pricing of the raw cotton, is also 
covered in detail. The processes of mak- 
ing cloth particular to cotton and the in- 
spection of the finished cloth are 
thoroughly investigated. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


CEN-TENNIAL COTTON GIN CO. 


COLUMBUS, GA. 


Install Cen-Tennial 5-Star Nine- 
ty Saw Gins for greater Capac- 
ity and Better Samples. 


They can be installed in same 
space as 80-saw Gins. 


66” Extractor Feeders are stand- 
ard for 5-Star Ninety Saw Gins. 


IHlustration: A Three 5-Star 
Ninety Saw Gin Installation. 


Write for Bulletin 51-C 


. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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PINK BOLLWORMS AND WEEVILS DID IT 

gw TOTALLY, completely, utterly destroyed cotton—victim 
of the most savage attack by the pink bollworm and the boll weevil 
the Rio Grande Valley of Texas ever experienced. This field was the 
check in a pink bollworm and boll weevil control experiment and 
received no control for either pest. The boll weevil got the early 
cotton, the pink bollworm the late cotton. Failure to carry out the 
pink bollworm cultural control program in 1951 can be blamed for 
what vou see here. K. P. Ewing. shown in the picture, is in charge 
of USDA’s pink bollworm research program. 


Council Directors Hear 
Department Reports 


America’s $3 billion yearly research 
effort constitutes a potent counter force 
for any possible future economic depres- 
sion, Dr. M. K. Horne, Jr., economist, 
told the National Cotton Council board 
of directors meeting Sept. 4 at Memphis. 

He cited the steadily rising population 
and need for many types of new con- 
struction as other significant factors in 
stimulating national demand. 

The Council's production and market- 
ing director Claude L. Welch told board 
members that the pink bollworm menace 
has never been more serious. He said 
that “the pest threatens to overrun the 
entire Cotton Belt and, if added to other 
insect pests, could conceivably make it 
impossible to continue to grow cotton on 
a profitable and competitive basis.” 
Welch said that a greatly expanded re- 
search program to meet the threat has 
been recommended by the Council-spon- 
sored Beltwide Pink Bollworm Commit- 
tee, 

Sales Promotion Director Lips- 
comb declared that the big news of the 
season has been transitional cottons 
which are designed for wear between 
summer and winter. 

Dr. Leonard Smith, utilization re- 
search director, told the board that mar- 
ket research findings reveal important 
gains for cotton in rugs, piece goods, 
sport shirts and in street dresses. 

Read P. Dunn, Washington, director 
of the Council’s foreign trade division, 
reporting on a recent tour in which he 
visited the major cotton consuming 
countries of the world, described as ser- 
ious the trade barriers which are being 
thrown up by many naticns today. 


e Directors of NCPA 
Meet in Memphis 


DIRECTORS of the National Cotton- 
seed Products Association met in Mem- 
phis, Sept. 3. President W. B. Coberly, 
Jr., Los Angeles, presided, 

The Board reviewed reports from 
chairmen of the insurance, technical ad- 
visory, and public relations committees. 
It expressed regret that PMA had so 
far failed to enlist support of 30-40 per- 
cent of the gins in the 1952 cottonseed 
price support program. It pointed out 
that much of the “selling” of this pro- 
gram had been done by mills rather 
than PMA and it again renewed its 
recommendations that products pro- 
duced from all seed for which mills have 
paid the support price or more be ten- 
derable to PMA. 

The Board also adopted a resolution 
to the effect that frozen desserts, made 
from skim milk, sugar and vegetable 


Overhaul Machinery Now, 
Advised in Oklahoma 


Ings. 


Now is the time to inspect, overhaul, ld ai if 

proase ane farm machinery, ac Vventive on mol¢ wards and discs. 

painting is necessary be certain the ma- Selecting Cotton Queen 
engineering specialist, Oklahoma & chine is free from rust. Painting over A contest for selection of queen of the 
M. Progressive farmers work on equip- rust leaves an air space which allows King Cotton Parade at Hanford, Calif., 
ment maintenance during the “slack sea- OXidation and formation of more rust, Oct. 19 was started Sept. 5. The queen 
son,” insuring top performance when Roth stated. and four attendants will reign over the 
the machinery is needed next spring. V Equipment should be stored for the King County Fair, Oct. 16-19, and will 


belts should be inspected, cracked and 
broken parts should be replaced, and the 
machine should be cleaned and greased 


cases precision machinery should 


given protection. 
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with particular emphasis placed on bear- 


Even though painting may not be re- 
quired, it is advisable to use a rust pre- 


winter, if space is available, but in all 


oils, with certain minor ingredients, are 
food and, 


pure, Wholesome products 
when properly labeled identified, 
should have unrestricted access to the 


market. 


ride in a float in a parade paying tribute 
to cotton, the San Joaquin Valley's big- 
gest cash crop. 
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As Viewed from 
The “PRESS” Box 
© Mutual Understanding ® Four Important Points 
THERE ARE MANY good things to be GINNERS TODAY are trying harde: 


said for the annual Spinner-Breeder 
Conferences. One of the best—and most 
important—is that they afford ginners 
and spinners an opportunity to get to 
know each other better. And when you 
vet to know a man you are more likely 
to develop a better appreciation of his 
problems. Not all spinners are unappre- 
ciative of how far the ginning industry 
has gone to give them acceptable cotton. 
That’s why we think you will be inter- 
ested in the address Spinner W. A, L. 
Sibley made at the recent Spinner- 
Breeder Conference at Greenville, Miss. 
You will find it in this issue, beginning 
on Page 18. 


© Last Bale Starts tire 


EVERY BALE is a gin fire hazard, as 
the experience of Elrod Gin Co., Har- 
lingen, Texas, proves. As the last bale 
of the season was being ginned, Aug. 30, 
a blaze broke out and damaged the hull 
box. Firemen said that the damage was 
slight but will have to be repaired be- 
fore next season’s operations are started. 


© More Machine Picking 
SEVENTY-FIVE PERCENT or more of 


California’s 1952 cotton crop will be har- 
vested mechanically, according to an es- 
timate by Lloyd Harnish, member of the 
Fresno Chamber of Commerce agricul- 
tural committee. He said this compares 
with 51 percent picked mechanically last 
season, and that the result will be a 
much smaller requirement for cotton har- 
vest labor than last year. Harnish said 
that cotton producers on the West Side 
plan to delay the beginning of their de- 
foliation operations until after Oct. 1 
because the crop is a week to 10 days 
later than usual. 


© Meet “Dusty” Rhodes 


F. MARION RHODES, a Missouri cot- 
ton grower who heads PMA’s Cotton 
Branch, talked about the Branch’s ser- 
vice to producers at the recent Spinner- 
Breeder Conference at Greenville, Miss. 
and told how its activities benefit other 
branches of the industry as well. “Dus- 
ty’ knows cotton and he also has an 
understanding of ginners’ and crushers’ 
problems. His talk at the Spinner-Breed- 
er Conference seems like mighty good 
reading to us, so good, in fact, that we 
are publishing it in full in this issue. It 
begins on Page 39. 


¢ The Moon Was Too Bright 


MOONLIGHT cotton picking did not en- 
able a group of 42 wetbacks to escape 
arrest from the Border Patrol near 
Laredo, Texas, recently. Caught working 
at night, they were seized for illegal 
entry in the U.S. and returned to Mexico. 
Patrolmen estimate that 950 illegal Mex- 
ican immigrants were arrested during 
August in the 40-county Laredo district. 
This was the highest total for any month 
of 1952, 
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than ever before to do the best possible 
job of ginning. Otherwise they would 
not have invested millions of do}lars in 
new, improved gin plants and equip- 
ment. But that equipment must be used 
right to obtain maximum results. Else- 
where in this issue we are listing the 
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four points in the program for better 
ginning, as developed by the federal and 
state Extension Services. They are every 
ginner’s guide to Better Grade Cotton 
Without Fiber Damage. 


© Mexico Enforces Plowup 


MORE EFFECTIVE control of the pink 
bollworm in the Matamores area of 
Mexico may result from a recent decree 
issued by the Mexican government, ac- 
cording to USDA. The decree empowers 
the Regional Committee of Agricultural 


Defense to carry out the cutting and 
turning under of cotton plants at the 
expense of any grower who may have 
failed to do so in response to govern- 


orders. 
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Greenville, Sept. 1-2 


Ginners Win Praise 
For Better Job 


g SPINNER-BREEDER Confer- 
ence speakers stress role of gin- 
ning industry in maintaining 
cotton quality. Delta seed breed- 
ers were hosts to delegates at a 
dinner and luncheons. 


Ginners attending the ninth annual 
Spinner - Breeder Conference at Green 
ville, Miss., Sept. 1-2 heard their indus- 
try praised for the way it has met the 
challenge of mechanization. W. A. L. 
Sibley of Union, S. C., president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, told the Conference that the gin- 
ners, the gin machinery manufacturers, 
the ginning specialists and the Exten- 
sion Services have all played an active 
part in the great progress cotton has 
made in the last few years. 

“Gin machinery manufacturers have 
done an excellent job in machinery im- 
provements,” Sibley said. “The ginning 
laboratory has done well in researching 
for improved machinery and techniques. 
The Extension Services have done an ex- 
cellent job in carrying research findings 
to the ginner. 

“Many of the ginners have certainly 
made good gains in improved supervi- 
sion, improved operating practices and 
in better machinery maintenance,” he 
continued, “but at the same time there 
is still too much fiber being damaged too 
severely by excessive processing and dry- 
ing.” He added, however, that “there has 
been a major improvement in the per- 
centage of cotton roughly ginned and the 
vinning industry deserves considerable 

(Continued on Page 34) 


Photoviews of Spinner- 


Breeder Conference 
@ TOP LEFT: J. R. Flautt, presi- 
dent of Delta Council, sponsoring 
organization, welcomed the de!egates 
to the Conference. 


B TOP RIGHT: Col. Burris C. Jack- 
son, Hillshoro, Texas, delivered the 
keynote address. 


® CENTER: Members of the panel 
that discussed ginning and market- 
ing practices at the final session. L. 
to r.: Dr. Rodney Whitaker, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; John E. Ross, Jr.. 
Stoneville; Charles M. Merkel, Stone- 
ville; Alfred M. Pendleton, Dallas, 
moderator; Vernon I’. Moore, Stone- 
vilie; Ben P. Whitney, Lyman, S. C.; 
William M. Garrard, Greenwood, 
Miss.; W. Kemper Bruton, Blythe- 
ville, Ark. 


@ BOTTOM: This first-day panel 
discussed improved cotton varieties 
and efficient production practices. L. 
to r.: Dr. Harold D. Loden, Plain- 
view, Texas; Dr. C. W. Manning, 
Stoneville; Dr. William) L. Giles, 
Stoneville; Claude L. Welch, Mem- 
phis, moderator; J. Ritchie Smith, 
Memphis; John Allen Collier, Leland, 
Miss.; FE. C. Westbrook, Athens, Ga. 


e Cotton Forecast Unexciting USDA 
cotton officials are unexcited over the 
forecasts of 13,889,000-bale crop) by 
the BAE Crop Reporting Board. It was 
a greater decline from August than had 
been expected, but that was about all. 

The official view is that indicated 
production is about in line with prob- 
able demand in the current marketing 
year. The Department figures domestic 
consumption at about million bales 
and exports at somewhere between 4 and 
million bales. 

“As the situation now stacks up,” a 
a spokesman said, “production is just 
about in line with demand. We might 
even add a few thousand bales to the 
carryover for next year.” 

The forecast of nearly a million bales 
under last year and 846,000 bales below 
the August Crop Board estimate eases 
USDA price support worries. Officials 
had feared that a drop in cotton prices 
to support levels would have repercus- 
sions at the polls in November. 

Export limitations, such as were ap 
plied a couple of years ago, are not be- 
ing talked now. Cotton officials say 
that if the crop turns out at above 13.5 
no controls on exports will be necessary. 
But, they hastily add, a crop of below 
that figure would not necessarily mean 
export limitations. 

The total U.S. supply of cotton, as in- 
dicated by the September forecast, will 
be slightly more than 16.5 million bales 
for the current season. That includes 
the carryover of 2.7 million bales. Offi- 
cials figure that this would provide a 
“reasonable margin of safety.’ 

Export demand is figured at about 
1'2 million bales below the 5,617,000 
bales exported in the past year. Other 
cotton growing nations have also_ in- 
creased production and they are offering 
their staple at below American prices. 

A second factor in the export picture 
is decreasing interest in U.S. cotton be- 
cause of slow mill activity and the short- 
age of dollars. The Mutual Security Ad 
ministration plans to finance just about 
as much cotton exports as last year. 
That would be 750,000 bales. But the 
Export-Import bank intends to cut back 
sharply from the 400,000 bales it. fi- 
nanced last year. 

The law prohibits the Department 
from forecasting prices, but some cotton 
officials say privately they think prices 
will be “strong” until a new crop is hat 
vested in 1953. Most of them think cot- 
will hold at about 40 cents 

Production planners for next year say 
the lower crop estimate does net 
necessarily mean a 16 million bale goa 
again next year. Thinking on goals to 
be announced in mid-December now indi- 
cates farmers will be asked to plant 
about 25 million acres, with a produc- 
tion target of 15 million bales. 
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B FRED BAILEY same issues as for other voters, princi- 
ry pally for and against a change in part- 
Washington Representative foreign policy and the Korean war fias- 
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leaders in Washington rate the candi- 
dates a toss-up on farm policy. As ex- 
pected, differences between them = are 
extremely minor. 

The effeet will be, observers here be- 
lieve, to take strictly farm issues pretty 
muen out of the campaign. The battle 
for farm votes wil be pitched on the 


ies In power, “the mess in Washington”, 


to “no change” in farm programs and 
policies, at least not right away. Demo- 
crats promise continued farm prosper- 
e Toss-up Between Farm Policies — ity, while Republicans promise that far- 
Now that both Adlai Stevenson and mers would fare at least equally well if 
Dwight Eisenhower hav taken their they are elected. 
campaign stands on farm issues, farm The level of price supports apparent- 
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King Cotton contributes royally to the pleasures of the table: Delicious 


foods, such as Nucoa margarine and Hellman’s and Best Foods Real 


Mayonnaise contain rich, golden cottonseed oil as an important ingre 


dient. And so, all through the nation, wherever folks sit down to a 


fine meal — cotton is an honored guest! 


People, who know good food, cotton to 
NUCOA™ margarine and HELLMAN’S: or BEST FOODS 


BEST FOODS, unc. 
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become a campaign issue. 
Both Eisenhower and Stevenson have 
pledged to carry out the Congressional 
pledge of supports for basic commodities 
at not less than 90 percent of parity 
through 1954. Both have promised to 
work on a program for extending sup- 
ports to peris shable commodities. 

What has not been reported up to 
now, and may not be officially con- 
firmed until after the election is the fact 
that neither Stevenson nor Eisenhowe) 
favor high, rigid supports as a perman- 
ent part of their long-range farm pro- 
yram. Farm leaders who have talked 
confidentially with both candidates came 
away with that definite understanding, 
however. 

direct 


ly is not to 


diminution in 
responsibility, 


a gradual 
price 


favo) 
government 


with increasing emphasis placed on 
farmers’ efforts through cooperatives, 
marketing agreements and indirect gov- 
ernment assistance to develop expanded 
markets. The only difference seems to be 
that Eisenhower would hope to move a 
bit more rapidly in that direction. 
e Fingers Crossed on Stevenson—Farm 
leaders who were encouraged by Steven- 
apparent intention to shunt Ad- 
“liberals” to the sidelines 
still have their fingers 
crossed. They think that he may fall 
more closely in line with Administration 
thinking as the campaign progresses. 
‘here is evidence both pro and con on 
that. It is a poorly kept secret that Sec- 
retary Brannan, while still in the rear 
ranks, is passing up ammunition to Ste- 
venson. He has had two long’ sessions 


son's 
ministration 
in the campaign 
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NCPA Meets May 8-12 
In Los Angeles 


The fifty-seventh annual conven- 
tion of the National Cottonseed 
Products Association will be held 
May 8-12, 1953, in Los Angeles, 
Calif., S. M. Harmon, Memphis, 
secretary-treasurer, has announced. 
The Ambassador Hotel will be 
headquarters for the meeting. 

Harmon said that plans call for 
the association’s rules committee 
to meet on Friday and Saturday, 
May &-9, and for the convention 
proper to be held on Monday and 
Tuesday, May 11-12. 

This is the first time in its his- 
tory that the association will meet 
on the Pacific Coast. The decision 
to meet in California is recogni- 
tion of the important position 
which the Far West has assumed 
in cottonseed production and pro- 
cessing, according to President W. 
B. Coberly, Jr., Los Angeles. 

Details of the convention will be 
developed and announced at a 
later date. 


with the Democratic nominee and has 
come away evidently pleased both times. 

Some of Brannan’s top aides are 
spending a considerable part of their 
time preparing speech material for Ste- 
venson, Also, they are preparing a list 
of farm leaders to be trusted and those 
to be avoided or cold-shouldered by Ste- 
venson. These lists are on a_state-by- 
state basis. 

Probably a more positive indication 
that Stevenson leans to a more conser- 
vative approach than the Brannan Plan, 
is the appointment of Roy Turner as his 
top farm aide. Turner, stockman and 
oilman, is a former governor of Okla- 
homa. Farm leaders rate him as “solid.” 
He once turned down appointment by 
Truman to be Secretary of Agriculture. 

Democratic sources in Washington 
say Turner is a “logical choice” to be 
Secretary of Agriculture if Gov. Steven- 
son wins in November. Stevenson won't 
comment, but his aides say there is no 
indication yet on the probable choice of 
the farm member of the cabinet. 

e Ike Leans On Brother—Eisenhower's 
farm advisory group now is clearly es- 
tablished, but the make-up throws very 
little light on either farm policy direc- 

tion or his choice for a Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Ike leans heaviest on his young bro- 
ther, Milton, for farm policy guidance. 
Milton, however, will stay strictly in the 
background, Eisenhower told that 
Milton “positively would not be my Sec- 
retary of Agriculture.” For one thing, 
he added, “Milton has the wrong last 
name” 

Milton's background suggests more 
government planning than Ike might 
like. He served 10 years in the Agricul- 
ture Department as a_ policy planning 
official in both the Hoover and Roose- 
velt administrations. He and Henry 
Wallace got along fine. 

Milton left the Department to become 
President of Kansas State College. 
Three years ago he left that job to head 
Pennsylvania State College. He tells us 
that whatever the election outcome he 
hopes to continue in his present job. 

Rep. Cliff Hope, co-author of the 
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Moisture Restoration 


Improves the Sample, Helps the Staple and 
Adds 8 Pounds to the Turn-out. Broken Ties, 
Big-Ended Bales and Press Repairs 


are Greatly Reduced 


MR. ENNIS MOSS, Ginner, Farm Operator and Inventor of the 
Moss Lint Cleaner has used Statifier Moisture Restoration since 1942. 


Restoring part of the moisture removed by drying 
is profitable for farmers and ginners, and is the 
reason for the world wide use of our method. 


MR. EARL SHELLABARGER, Farmers Gin Co., Bells, Tenn., “Stati- 


fiers in our gins are the best moisture restoration we have seen.” 


Statifiers are complete and partially assembled, 
gin crews have completed the installation in two 
hours. Priced reasonably they return dollars in 
profits for each penny invested. 


Write for Bulletins: MOISTURE MEANS MONEY and STATIFIER 
CONCENTRATE WET-WATER EFFICIENCY TESTS, 


STATIFIER (WET-WATER) CONCENTRATE 


Improves operation of Statifier misting units. Is best for putting 
out cotton fires and fire packed bales; and for mechanical cotton 
pickers. Surpasses by almost 50% the wetting action efficiency 
test (standard test for wetting agents) of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association. 


*Reg T-M 


KEMGAS PROCESS COMPANY 


Mail Address, 2114 Fifteenth Street Plant, 600 N. College LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


Phones 2-3692 and 2-2894 
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Hope-Aiken flexible parity, sliding scale 
support laws of 1948-49, ranks next to 
Milton. Hope recently has renounced 
authorship of the 1948-49 laws and is 
plugging for high, rigid supports and 
increased Agricultural Conservation 
Program payments. He has been men- 
tioned by many as a possible choice for 
Secretary of Agriculture, but he says 
he would prefer to remain in Congress 
as chairman of the House Agriculture 
Committee. 


e Everything Has Political Angle — 
Anything that Washington says or does 
during the next 10 weeks is sure to have 
a “political angle’, and the report this 
week on the USDA’s Family Farm Poli- 
cy Review is no exception. Official re- 
nunciation of political implications is 
not taken at face value by impartial ob- 
servers. 

Two things tend to discount claims of 
“no politics” in the report. First, the 
blanket endorsement of practically every 
thing the Department is doing, or has 
done, is a bit too pat, and; second, 
the timing of the report just at the start 
of the political campaigning appears to 
be more than a coincidence. 

Neither party is overlooking any bets 
for good campaign material. The 4,000- 
word report seems to offer opportunities 
for both parties, but with Democrats 
holding the edge. 

The survey was made by PMA and 
other field agencies of the Department 
in 1951. Some 200,000 farmers and 
others attended more than 7,000° local 
meetings presided over by Department 
employes. The Department asked the 
questions and the agency representa- 


tatives compiled the answers. A mixed 
yovernment and non-government com- 


mittee tabulated the results and wrote Mississippi Crushers 
the final report. Meet June 10-12 
Although both the major farm organi- 
zations had bitterly attacked the idea of 
the Department conducting a poll of 
farm opinion regarding itself and_ its 


The forty-fourth annual conven- 
tion of the Mississippi Cottonseed 
Crushers Association will be held 


programs, the report says “nearly all at Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edge- 
farmers approved” the survey idea, al- water Park, Miss., June 10-11-12, 
though a few thought it was “politically 1953, J. A. Rogers of Jackson, sec- 


inspired.” retary, has announced. 

Another conclusion was that an 
overwhelming majority of farmers think 
the Department and all of its agencies 
are doing a good job. Farmers, the re- ¢learly in the majority.” This was a 
port says, like just about everything the blow to the Grange and Farm Bureau, 
Department is doing. Some farm leaders — hoth of which want to eliminate or dras- 
and a lot of Republicans think that was — tically reduce direct soil conservation 
spreading it on a bit thick. payments. 

There was only one admitted fly in TI 
the ointment for Secretary Brannan. 
The report conceded that “farmers 
registered a strong negative opinion” on 
the Brannan Plan. A substantial major- 
ity opposed subsidies in lieu of price 
supports. 

The report price supports con- 
tains another shocker, but this time for 
farm leaders who have argued for flexi- . 
ble supports. The summary says all but Texas Commercial Feed 


a very few farmers favor supports at Sales at New High 


not less than 90 percent of parity and 


survey report shows “general 
approval and endorsement” of such 
agencies as Extension Service, crop in- 
surance, REA, Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration, Forest Service, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service and Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. 


that there was “a heavy preponderance Commercial feed sales in Texas again 
favoring 100 percent of parity sup- set a record in 1951-52, Texas Feed 
ports.” Control Service reports. Sales during 
The $250,000,000-a-vear ACP pay- the year ended Aug. 31, 1952. totaled 
ments program came in for some hot 4,405,676 tons. 
arguments at the meetings, but USDA This represents 552,080 tons more 
employes who listened to the arguments than the previous year, and 1,260,142 
reported that those favoring continua- tons more than the average annual sales 


tion and expansion of the program “were — for the previous 10 years. 
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HOW YOU CAN 


LOWER YOUR COSTS 


WITH 
“BELCOT BRAND” PRESS CLOTH 


Evenness and regularity of Belcot Brand Press 
Cloth minimize fatigue and disintegration in the 

presses—essential factors in lower costs for you. 
All of this is made possible by a specialized proc- 


J raw wools to finished cloth. 

Endurance, strength and better extractive qual- 
ities give you outstanding savings year after year. 
Use Belcot. 
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During the past fifty-five years we have watched 
many ambitious and enterprising manufacturers 
endeavor to copy the very extensive Oberdorfer 
line of bronze rotary gear pumps or present the 
world with their substitute. 

It was not our business to notify these gentlemen 
that it would be financial suicide to try to duplicate 
the combination of quality and price so long asso- 
ciated with the name of Oberdorfer thruout the 
world. History is amply littered with the evidence. 

There are available today many spray pumps 
more intricately designed, more delicately con- 
structed and more costly to purchase and operate 
in the field. 

Why gild the lily! Demand an inexpensive, 
trouble free, corrosive resistant bronze gear pump 
that accurately meters your spray formulations, 
positively, efficiently and at the lowest cost 
per acre, 


BUY, 


Agricultural Pump Div., Oberdorfer Foundries, Inc. 


529 Thompson Rd., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Contest to Select Maid of Cotton 
For 1953 Officially Started 


The 19583 Maid of Cotton centest officially opened on Sept. 
&, the National Cotton Council announced. The Council, Mem- 
phis C otton Carnival Association and the cotton exchanges of 
New York, New Orleans and Memphis are sponsors of the 
contest to select the 15th Maid of Cotton. 

To be eligible for the contest entrants must be between the 
ages of 19-25, must never have been married, must have been 
born in a cotton producing state and must be at least five feet 
five inches tall. 

All entry blanks are available at the National Cotton Coun- 
cil, P. O. Box 18, Memphis 1. Blanks must be filled in and 
returned to the Council with a of the candidate 
postmarked no later than midnight Dec. 1, to be eligible. 

Contest judges, all members of the ort with the ex- 
ception of the chairman, who is usually prominent in the fash- 
ion world, will select the 1953 Maid and two alternates at 
Memphis, Dec. 29-30. They will choose from approximately 20 
finalists on the basis of personality, intelligence, poise, back- 
ground and appearance. 

As soon as the maid is selected she will fly to New York 
City for a month of intensive modeling training and wardrobe 
fittings. Then she will set out on a tour comparable to that of 
Miss Pat Mullarkey, Dallas, Texas, 21-year-old Southern Meth- 
odist University senior, the 1952 2 Maid of Cotton. 

Miss Mullarkey traveled more than 65,000 miles by air over 
a period of seven months. She visited 30 major American cities; 
Paris, France; Hamilton, Montreal and Toronto, Canada; Rio 
de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Santos, Brazil; Lima, Peru; and 

’anama City, Panama. Memphis area Ford dealers presented 
Miss Mullarkey with a 1952 Ford Victoria at the completion 
of the tour. 

The 1953 Maid of Cotton also will travel all over the U.S. 
and visit foreign countries to tell the story of the versatility 
of cotton and build goodwill for the cotton industry. 

It has been shown that the Maid of Cotton promotion has 
materially aided in the sale of cotton for high-fashion clothes, 
The Maid travels in a special all-cotton wardrobe created for 
her by approximately 35 of America’s leading designers. 

She is the featured model in fashion shows all over the 
United States. Everywhere she gees she calls upon mayors, 
governors, civic groups, cotton industry members, and she 
makes radio and television appearances to spread the gospel 
of cotton. 


Cotton Fire Losses Would Have Paid 
Cost of Building 150 New Gins 


Last year’s cotton fire losses would have paid for building 
150 new, specially equipped four-stand gins, the National Cot- 
ton ( ‘ouncil estimates. Operating at full capacity and under the 
best possible conditions, these gins could have ginned a tenth 
of the entire 1951 crop. 

Reduction of such fire losses, which have ranged from $12 
to $25 miilion dollars annually in the last 10 years, is the ob- 
jective of an educational campaign being carried out by the 
Council's Fire Prevention and Control Committee. W. Kemper 
Bruton, Blytheville, Ark., chairman of the committee, execu- 
tive vice-president, National Cotton Ginners Association, and 
executive secretary, Arkansas-Missouri Ginners’ Association, 
lists these major points that are being stressed in the program: 

Don’t smoke near cotton. 

Keep matches, metals, and rocks out of seed cotton, since 
they cause fires when they strike metal parts during ginning. 

Practice good housekeeping wherever cotton is handled. 
Keep premises free of trash and other combustible materials. 

Keep fire fighting equipment ready for instant use, and 
train workers how to handle it. 
Make fire prevention a habit. 


e Water-wasting plants which serve no useful pur- 
pose rob 17 western states of 20 to 25 million acre feet of 
valuable water each year, the Department of Interior estimates. 
Major water-wasters include mesquite, willow, salt cedar, cot- 
tonwood and salt grass. The water wasted by these plants 
probably represents the largest source of reclaimable water in 
the region. The Department says that substituting plants of 
high economic value could greatly increase the productivity 
of the region. 


e The Mid-South Fair at Memphis will be the site 
for the 1952 Southern Intercollegiate Judging Contest, Sept. 25. 
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Cotton Breeding 
(Continued from Page 18) 
ers are following to produce large vol- 


more uniform charac- 
in mind the trend to- 
ward one variety areas. We are informed 
that California is a one variety state; 
North Carolina and South Carolina are 
virtually one variety states and pyreat 
progress is being made in this direction 
in the states of Alabama, Mississippi 
and Georgia. 

We do not 


umes of cotton of 
teristics. We have 


all areas 

for 
First, 
would 


recommend that 
of growth go to the same variety, 
this would obviously be unwise. 
the cotton suitable for one area 
not be suitable for another. Likewise, the 
cotton ideal for one product could be 
totally unsuited for another type prod- 
uct. We question, however, the need or 
the wisdom of having the great number 
of varieties formerly grown. 

The ginners, the gin manufacturers, 
the ginning specialists and the Extension 
Services have also played an active part 
in the remarkable gains over the last 
several years. Considering the generally 
lower quality of seed cotton delivered to 
the gins because of mechanical harvest- 
ing, it is almost incredible that such a 
good sample can be produced from such 
unpromising material, 

Gin manufacturers 
cellent job in machinery improvements; 
the ginning laboratory has done well in 
researching for improved machinery and 
techniques; the Extension Services have 
done an excellent job in carrying re- 
search findings to the ginners. Many of 
the ginners have certainly made good 
gains in improved supervision, improved 
operating practices and in better ma- 
chinery maintenance, but at the same 
time, there is still too much fiber being 
damaged too severely by excessive proc- 
essing me drying. 

There has been a major improvemen 
in the percentage of cotton roughly gin- 
ned and the ginning industry deserves 
considerable credit for this. 

In the spinning industry, we too have 
been active. Within the last few years, 
we have widely set up research depart- 
ments within our mills; quality control 
departments; improved cotton purchasing 
techniques and personnel training de- 
partments. We have set up an industry 
research institution and have broadened 
our use of commercial research facilities. 

We are aggressively seeking out and 
practicing the most up - to - the - minute 
methods for improving the efficiency 
with which we use our materials, out 
personnel and our machines. We are con- 
stantly putting pressure on textile ma- 
chinery makers for improved equipment 

In short, the spinners are determined 
that any failure in the welfare of cotton 
shall not justly be laid at their doorstep. 

Much can be said for the cotton con- 
verter. Never before in the history of 
textile manufacturing have there been so 
many improvements in appearance, in 
serviceability and in promotion we 
have seen within the cotton finishing in- 
dustry within the last few years. 

To give those outside the textile indus- 
try an idea as to how up-to-date the 
cotton finishing industry is, a recent ar- 
ticle in a textile trade paper described 
a clothing lining which is being treated 
with chlorophyll to overcome the odors 
of perspiration. Beyond the atom, we 
have already gone to chlorophyll. 

We were interested to note recently 
that cotton has increased its relative po- 


have done an ex- 


as 


sition on women’s house dresses while 
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rayon has lost some of its gains in this 
field. 

We have been impressed by the suc- 
cessful introduction of cotton fabric into 
the high style markets of the apparel 
and decorative fields. The achievements of 
cotton stylists, the promotional activities 
of the National Cotton Council, and the 
accomplishments of the mills and finish- 
ers who have supported these efforts in 
the high style field, have been among 
the most spectacular in the recent his- 
tory of the cotton textile industry. 

To me this indicates we are learning 
more each day that we already have pro- 
duced cotton fibers that have infinite 
possibilities; which possibilities can be 
realized if we apply to cotton utilization 
all of the imagination of the artist and 
stylist, all of the enthusiasm and sub- 
tlety ef the promotion specialist, and all 
of the scientific achievements in textile 
design, coloring, and finishing. 


But we must beware of the all-too- 
human trap of becoming blinded, in our 
discussions and in our research, by the 
need to solve immediate, practical, oper- 
ating problems. For here we are liable 
to minimize the full exploitation of the 
properties of cotton we already have 
available. Let me put this another way: 

Final judgment of success in the solu- 
tion of any and all of our problems of 
cotton consumption lies with the con- 
sumer. It is the consumer who by some 
process, not always logical by our stand- 
ards, decides whether or not a textile 
material contains a proper blend of the 
three elements which are of utmost im- 
portance to him or her: cost, quality and 
appearance, In recent years, as consum- 
ers have come to be more and more sen- 
sitive to style and more and more satis- 
fied to pay for beauty, even at the oc- 
casional sacrifice of utility, it has been 
possible to promote cotton in markets 
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Important 


bearing 


ON COTTON GINNING 


The designers of your cotton gin made the best 


use 
help your equipment deliver better service, under every 
operating condition, for the longest time. 


of anti-friction bearings, knowing that they 


There are good reasons why they so often specify 


Self-aligning Sall Bearings. 


They know these bearings 


deliver top-notch performance with minimum main- 
tenance. They know they minimize friction, even at 
high speeds. They know they compensate for shaft 
misalignment. 


And they’re thinking of you when they specify 
because they know that if replacement should ever be 


necessary, there’s an 


Distributor as near as your 


telephone, a distributor who knows bearings, who can 


give you fast, local service. 
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which traditionally were never available. 
Once this trend was started, cotton has 
shown itself to be an infinitely versatile 
fiber, capable of a remarkable range of 
adaptations by colorists, artists and fash- 
ion creators. 

So far, so good; and we hope that each 
segment of the industry will continue the 
fine work I have cited. There is good 
compatability between man and cotton. 
In my opinion, it will always be so, 

But let us remember that even if we 
see signs of a definite trend to progress 
we cannot nurture such a trend on past 
accomplishments. We must continually 
re-analyze our position, locate our vul- 
nerable points and get busy in eliminat- 
ing them. 

Because spinners are closer to the con- 
suming public than you and because ou 
limitations as to cost and quality in 
provements are also your limitations, we 
would like to present to you here sev- 
eral of our current problems in the solu- 
tion of which we believe you can be help 
ful. 

1. We need an improvement the 
general business climate. Government is 
too large, too wasteful, too expensive 
and too restrictive. Too often are out 
governmental policies determined by in- 
sidious and one-preductive people and 
agencies. 

2. In my opinion, there is a tendency 
on the part of too many of us to turn 


to Washington for temporary solution of 
problems or to obtain legislation that 
would seemingly offer temporary secur- 
ity. This has been true in our own opera- 
tions, as well as the farmers’, and invari- 
ably in the long run it is found these 
olutions of political expedience and leg- 
islative panaceas react to the disadvan- 
tage of all of us and become but another 
device to strangle competitive enterprise. 

It is becoming increasingly important 
that we organize carefully and select in- 
telligently a proper leadership. Manufac- 
turing and farm groups, for the most 
part, are the most conservative of all 
Lusiness groups in this country but too 
frequently farsighted leadership is chal- 
lenged and the resultant breakdown in 
unanimity of purpose plays right into 
the hands of those who would destroy 
the rich heritage which is ours; a heri- 
ti which is literally a foundation of 
-olidarity preserved and perpetuated in 
the faith of millions of men and women 
who hold to basic principles of honesty, 
decency and integrity. 

3. Practical problems of our industry: 


fa) There is too much foreign mat- 
ter in lint cotton. Especially is this 
true of bearded motes and seed coat 
fragments which seriously affect spin- 
nability and appearance. 

(b) Over-drying cotton seriously 
impairs spinnability and dye affinity. 

(c) Nepping characteristics of cot- 
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BARROW-AGEE LABORATORIES, Inc. 
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Analytical and Consulting Chemists and Engineers 
Chemical Analysis of Vegetable Oils and Their 
Products 
Material Testing, Cotton Fiber Laboratory 
Consultation and Research 


BRANCHES: Shreveport, La., Little Rock, Ark., Jackson and Leland, Miss., 
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ton should be reduced, whether the 
cause is from nutrient deficiencies, 
plant diseases, inherent characteristics 

of the variety, or from excessive o1 

misapplied preparation, Neps serious- 

ly affect appearance and spinnability. 

It is no major problem with most 

synthetic fibers. 

(d) Lint cotton with clusters of im- 
mature fibers intermixed is most un- 
desirable. 

(e) Honeydew in lint cotton im- 
pairs spinnability. 

(f) Cottons of small perimeter, thick 
cell wall structure and high tensile 
strength, such as the Hopi Acala, look 
promising in experimental spinning 
tests. We hope the problem of yields 
can be satisfactorily worked out on 
these cottons so they can be grown 
commercially on a wide scale. 

(g) Better packaging is needed to 
avoid tar spots, lint damage and lint 
loss from adherence to the baggine. 

(h) We notice that some question 
has been raised as to the effect of 
certain insecticides or defoliants in 
causing dermatitis among those who 
later handle cotton. Before any rev- 
olutionary change in the practice of 
one segment of the cotton industry is 
adopted, we hope thorough investiza- 
tion and testing will be carried out in 
order to minimize the risk to other 
segments of the industry. 

(i) Believing that in the long run 
it will pay cotton producers to give 
weight to quality as well as to quan- 
tity factors, we regret ever to see 
planned quality deterioration, through 
substitution of more prolific but in- 
ferior strains. For instance one of our 
formerly best areas of production in 
which we took great pride because it 
had advanced itself from one of the 
poorest cotton producing sections of 
the United States to one of the best, 
and we as cotton buyers were pleased to 
advance our buying basis in this area 
from a substantial discount to a sub- 
stantial premium. But with the recent 
trend in this area, there is sure to be 
an adverse effect on spinners’ prod- 
ucts and prices and, inevitably, on the 
returns to the producers of this cotton. 

(j) The Department of Agricultur: 
has just announced the promulgation 
of new cotton grade standards. The 
spinners and other segments of the 
cotton industry have examined the e 
standards and the spinners, through 
a committee of 17 of their top cotton 
men, felt they were not up to the 
master standards they were supposed 
to match. The spinners then requested 
another meeting to reconcile these dif- 
ferences, but the request was not 
granted. The upshot is that grade 
standards are being promulgated which 
are not acceptable to the cotton pro- 
ducer’s best customer who buys from 
two-thirds to three-fourths of the U.S. 
crop. If cotton textile manufacturers 
are to be denied an equal or full voice 
in the adoption and approval of stand- 
ards, such a policy must inevitably 
cause a loss of confidence in the uni- 
versal cotton standards, hinder the 
orderly marketing processes through 
this country and the world, and ad- 
versely affect both the manufactur- 
ing industry and millions of Ameri- 
can cotton producers and their fami- 
lies. 

Now in conclusion I would like to make 
one last point. There seem to be two 
areas of agreement among all the quali- 
fied textile people with whom I have 
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talked or whose writings I have read and 


understood One is that there is no one 
all-purpose fiber—no one fiber, natural 
or man-made, that can meet the demands 
of each and every use to which textiles 
are put. The second is that since all 
fibers have some unique good points and 
some unique bad points, by the use of 
carefully planned, strategic blends in 
which different fibers supplement and 
complement each other, we can go fur- 
ther than ever before possible in engi- 
neering fabrics to particular end-use spe- 
cifications. 

Cotton is no exception to the rule, 
While many of cotton’s weaknesses have 
been considerably improved, and in some 
cases completely eliminated, the fact is 
that certain weaknesses probably cannot 
be overcome by breeding or can be im- 
proved only within definite limits. There- 
fore, it makes that instead of 
blindly fighting the synthetics and othe: 
fibers or wildly denying their desirable 
contributions to textiles, we reach out 
and explore —and exploit every con- 
ceivable advantage they offer to improve 
cotton products or open up new markets 
for cotton products. It is entirely con- 
ceivable that, based upon the past, fu 
ture research will one day permit fabrics 
made from 100 percent cotton to be en- 
gineered for a purpose which only a blend 
of cotton and other fibers is serving to- 
day. 

Actually, of course, many mills are 
now blending fibers and the activity in 
spinning blended fiber yarns is one of 
the most dynamic trends in the industry. 
Let us recognize the possibilities in this 
trend and make the most intelligent ef- 
fort possible to harmonize the potential 
of breeder-spinner research and all othe: 
research in cotton with the added oppor- 
tunities for effective cotton utilization 
inherent in the use of blends. 

In effect, let us not be guilty in the 
future, as we have perhaps at times in 
the past, of burying our minds in the 
sands of wishful thinking each time some 
one mentions synthetic fibers. Let’s rec- 
ognize the synthetics fiber industry is 
here and is here to stay no matter what 
is done about it. With this recognition, 


sense 


does it not then behoove all branches of 


the cotton industry to carry on the pur- 
pose of these spinner - breeder confer 


ences with greater effort and with closer 
cooperation than ever? 

In facing the reality of the synthetic: 
I am confident King Cotton stands to 
achieve real gains. 


Atlantic Steel Assistant 


Sales Manager Named 

R. E. O'Neill has been appointed as 
sistant general manager of sales of thi 
Atlantic Steel Company, Atlanta, H. B. 
Johnson, company vice-president an- 
nounces. O'Neill has been with Atlantic 
Steel for 19 years, and has served in 
various operating and sales capacities. 
Prior to his acceptance of this new post, 
he was manager of the company’s rolled 
products sales division. O'Neill will have 
responsibility for the administration of 
the sales department and of the various 
sales divisions handling mill products. 

At the same time, G. O. Stevenson was 
named manager, rolled products sales 
division. Stevenson was formerly con- 
nected with Republic Steel Corporation, 
and has been with Atlantic Steel for 
five years. 

C. F. Williams is general sales man- 
ager for the company. 
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e Arizona Standardizes 
On Quality Cotton 


ARIZONA is now. practically one- 
variety cotton state, growing Arizona 44 
and California 4-42 varieties, both very 
desirable cottons, according to W. H. 
Wuertz, Phoenix, manager, Arizona Cot- 
ton Planting Seed Distributors. Organ- 
ized in 194%, the distributors’ organiza 
tion is a farmers’ cooperative association 
to distribute pure cottonseed for plant- 
Ing purposes. 

Plans to aid further research to im- 
prove Arizona cotton were approved by 
members at their recent annual meeting 
at the University of Arizona. The meet- 
ing re-elected three directors whose terms 
had expired, Dave Lee, Safford; Clyde 


Wilson, Buckeye; and Cecil Collerette, 
Casa Grande. 

Officers re-elected by the board of di- 
rectors for 1952-53 are Kenneth MeMick- 
en, Litchfield Park, president; Elwood 
Smith, Stanfield, vice-president; and 
Wilson, secretary; with Wuertz continu- 
ing as manager. 

Leaders of the organization feel that 
the program which has been carried on 
to assure higher quality cottons through- 
out the state is of significance to the 
entire irrigated area of the West. With 
standardization in the production of two 
desirable short staple varieties, and the 
whole state already growing one long 
staple variety, Pima 32, notable progress 
has been made in supplying mills with 
quality cottons. 


Rate” 


Cigarettes, cigars, dirt, and hull trash don’t blend 


well with linters. New markets, stable and profit- 


able, are opening for linters. These new users, 


such as the makers of fine writing paper, need 


“Paper-Rated” linters . . 


Keep linters clean . . 


them for your highest end market . 


Rate” 


matter. Just slight contamination, for example, 


can mean dirty discoloration to pure white paper. 
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Spinner-Breeder Conference 
(Continued Page 24) 
credit for this.” (Sibley’s address to the 
Conference is published in full in this 

issue, beginning on page 18.—ED.) 

J. R. Flautt, Delta Council president, 
made the address of welcome. The Con- 
ference was sponsored by the Council's 
advisory research committee. 

In his address keynoting the Confer 
ence, Col. Burris C. Jackson of Hillsboro, 
chairman of the Statewide Cotton Com- 
mittee of Texas, made a plea for a closer 
coordination of research and educational 
activities to strengthen the competitive 
position of cotton. 

“It has been pointed out by spinners 
that certain characteristics are desirable 
and breeders have done their share in 
complying with these demands,” Jackson 
declared. “However, it also has been 
pointed out that producers exert an in- 
fluence on the quality and character of 
the cotton shipped to the mill, while the 
ginner in 10 minutes can exert furthe? 
influence on cotton quality that may pre- 
serve or nullify the breeder's effort.” 

Jackson said he deemed it essential 
that all people engaged in cotton “fully 
comprehend the influence they may have 
on cotton’s competitive position. Inevita- 
bly, this will mean that there be a much 


from 


closer coordination of our research and 
educational activities in the field of cot- 
ton.” 

The speaker reviewed the progress 


achieved by cotton through unity of the 
industry in the National Cotton Council. 
He praised the accomplishments of the 
U.S. Cotton Ginning and Fiber Labora- 
tory at Stoneville and related how re- 
search in ginning has made possible a 
quality job of processing despite the 
problem of rougher harvesting imposed 
by mechanization. Jackson said an im- 
portant contribution to cotton has been 
made by the Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory in New Orleans. He noted 
that the Laboratory is now a well-estab- 
lished scientific institution and through 
its basic research is making very impor- 
tant progress in cotton utilization. 
Jackson was introduced by Senator 
James O. Eastland of Mississippi. 
Another featured speaker at the Con- 
ference was F. Marion Rhodes of Wash- 
ington, director of the Cotton Branch, 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion. In discussing the work of the agency 
he heads, Rhodes said that, while it is 
intended primarily to aid the producer, 
all branches of the cotton industry are 


benefited by the various USDA cotton 
programs. 
“In its research work,” Rhodes told 


the Conference, “the Cotton Branch con- 
tributes to the income of cotton growers, 
Cotton research, however, is also a fac- 
tor in the economic well-being of ginners, 
shippers, crushers, warehousers, compres- 
spinners, and other groups. As a 
matter of fact,” he said, “much of the 
Branch’s research is carried out in coop- 
eration with these groups on the sound 
assumption that any benefits derived by 
one group will also be reflected by all 
other groups.” 

In discussing the automatic bale sam- 
pling equipment that has been developed, 
Rhodes said the newer types of lint clean- 
ers have created a special problem in its 
use. But, he said, Cotton Branch techni- 
cal people feel confident that this par- 
ticular problem can be solved and that 
the sampling equipment can be adapted 
for satisfactory use in most, if not all, 


sors, 


types of gins. (Rhodes’ address to the 
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Conference is published in full in this 
issue, beginning on Page 39.—-ED.) 

Dr. Laura T. Hall, of the research de- 
partment of Kendall Mills, Paw Creek, 
N. C., reported to the Conference on hei 
company’s experience with what it terms 
“cavitomic” cotton. Such cotton, she said, 
is that which deteriorates in mill storage. 
Dr. Hail related that not all of the rea- 
sons for deterioration are known, but the 
seriousness of the problem is such that 
her company intends to continue its re- 
research program. 

The important position the ginner oc- 
cupies in the whole cotton picture was 
brought out in a panel discussion at the 
final session. Subject of the panel was 
“Developments Toward Improved Cotton 
Handling, and Ginning and Marketing 
Practices for Increased Market Outlets.” 
Alfred M. Pendleton, Dallas, USDA Ex- 
tension cotton ginning specialist, was 
moderator. Serving with him on the 
panel were Charles M. Merkel, U.S, Cot- 
ton Ginning Laboratory, Stoneville, dis- 
cussing “Cotton Ginning Engineering”; 
Vernon P. Moore, Stoneville Cotton Lab- 
oratory, Stoneville, discussing “Cotton 
Ginning Technology”; John E. Ross, Jr., 
Stoneville Cotton Laboratory, discussing 
“Cotton Ginning Economics”; W. Kem- 
per Bruton, executive vice-president, Na- 
tional Cotton Ginners’ Association, Bly- 
theville, Ark., discussing “Commercial 


Ginning Industry Problems”; Ben P. 
Whitney, Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C., 
discussing “A Spinner Views the Gin- 


ner’s Problems in Handling Mechanically 
Harvested Cotton”; Dr. Rodney Whitaker, 
Marketing Services Division, Cotton 
Branch, PMA, discussing “Ginning and 
Marketing Service Aids Provided by U.S. 
Department of Agriculture’; and Wil- 
liam M. Garrard, Staple Cotton Coopera- 
tive Association, Greenwood, Miss., dis- 
cussing “Modern Merchandising Prac- 
tices from the Gin to the Mill.” 

Claude L. Welch, director of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council's Production and 
Marketing Division, was moderator fo 
a first-day panel discussion on “Develop- 
ments Toward Improved Cotton Varie- 
ties and Toward Efficient Production 
Practices for Meeting Mill Requirements 
Consistent with Profitable Farming.” 

Panel members and their topies: Dr. 
Harold D. Loden, in charge of cotton 
breeding at Paymaster Farm, Plainview, 


Texas, “Breeding Suitable Cottons to 
Meet Requirements in Semi-Arid High- 


Altitude Regions with Particular Em- 
phasis on Improved Fiber Properties”; 
Dr. C. W. Manning, cotton breeder at 
Stoneville Pedigreed Seed Company, 
Stoneville, Miss., “Problems in Breeding 
Rain-Grown Cotton Varieties to Meet All 
Requirements”; Dr. William L, Giles, su- 
perintendent, Delta Branch Experiment 
Station, Stoneville, “Evaluating Improved 
Varieties from the Standpoint of the 
Producer and User’; E. C. Westbrook, 
agronomist, University of Georgia, Ath- 
ens, “Problems in Obtaining Standard- 
ized Production of Improved Varieties of 
Cotton”; J. Ritchie Smith, head of edu- 
cational services, National Cotton Coun- 
cil, Memphis, “Coordinating Cotton Im- 
provement Programs in the Interest of 
Expanding Marketing Outlets for Amer- 
ican Cotton’; and John Allen Collier, 
planter and ginner, Leland, Miss., “Ex- 
panded Markets and Profitable Farming 
Through Practical Application of Re- 
search Findings Basic to Low Unit Cost 
of Production, High Quality Products, 
and Efficient Marketing of Good Cotton.” 

Conference delegates were guests of 
the Stoneville Pedigreed Seed Company, 
Stoneville, at a luncheon the first day, 
after which they inspected the company’s 
processing plants, visited Walker Farms, 
owned by the company, and the U.S. Cot- 
ton Ginning and Fiber Laboratory. 

On the final day, the delegates were 
given a luncheon by Delta & Pine Land 
Company, at Scott, Miss., after which 
they saw ginning demonstrations and 
visited the company’s seed breeding plots. 

The Bobshaw Seed Company, Indianola, 
Miss., and cotton shippers of the Mid- 
south area were hosts to the delegates 
at a dinner party the first day, given 
at The Cove on Lake Ferguson, near 
Greenville. 


Sao Paulo Crop Smaller 

The fifth official estimate of the 1951- 
52 crop in Sao Paulo, Brazil, amounted 
to 1,240,000 bales, according to USDA. 
This was a slight decrease from the 
previous estimate. Picking of the crop 


was completed during July. Heavy rains 
late in the season lowered the quality 
of the crop. 


Plains Ginners Elect Officers and Directors 


OFFICERS of the Plains Ginners’ Association were re-elected by the board of direc- 


tors following the recent annual meeting 


at Lubbock, Texas. Shown above, standing, 


|. to r.. are Roy Forkner, Lubbock, president; Drew Watkins, Sudan, vice-president; 
Herman Chesshir, Brownfield, director; W. O. Fortenberry, New Deal, director; and 


Dixon White, Lubbock, secretary. Seated, 1. 


Curtis Boyd, Petty; and Bill Smith, Ralls 
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to r., are Elmo Caudle, Hale Center; 
all directors. 
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E. D. Black, Leader in Oil 


Mill Industry, Dies 

In the passing of Ernest D. Black, 
Macon, Ga., on Sept. 6, the cottonseed 
crushing industry lost one of its out- 
standing leaders who was also a civic, 
church and business leader in Macon. 


held 
Church, 


Sept. 8 at 
with burial 


services 


Baptist 


Funeral 
Vineville 
in Macon. 

Ernest Black was born at Americus, 
Ga., Apr. 15, 1893, and entered the cot- 
ton oil business in 1916 at Camilla. 


were 


Sinre 1918, he has been associated with 


the Central Cotton Oil Co., Macon, of 
which he was vice-president and man- 
ager. He had served as president of the 
Georgia Cottonseed Crushers  Associ- 
ation and the National Cottonseed Pro- 
ducts Association, and on many com- 
mittees of the two organizations. 

He was a past president of the Macon 
Chamber of Commerce, president of the 
Middle Georgia Broadeasting Co., a di- 
rector of the First National Bank, and 
a director of the Atlanta Gas Light Co. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Har- 
riet Bussey Black; two daughters, Mrs. 
Charles Pittman of Columbia, S. C., and 
Macon, and Mrs. James Gilbert, Bruns- 
wick, Ga.; mother, Mrs. Milan H. Curtis, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; one sister, Mrs. W. 
K. Keehan, Tampa, Fla.; and six grand- 
children. 


Missouri Group Has Lint 
Classing Campaign 

Missouri Cotton Producers Association, 
Portageville, is conducting an informa- 
tional campaign to encourage cotton pro- 
ducers to have their cotton classed be- 
fore it is placed on the market. MCPA is 
also encouraging ginners at least to 
make an effort to get away from buying 
cotton on a gin-run basis. 

The association points out that prope: 
harvesting and marketing methods can 
add up to $20 to the value of each bale, 
and that the ginner or buyer can pay a 
better price for high grade cotton. Buy- 
ing on grade protects the buyer as it 
reduces the risks involved in purchasing 
cotton of an undetermined quality. 


e Texas Citrus Industry 
On Comeback Trail 


WHEN THE FEBRUARY 1951 freeze 
wiped out about half of the 8 million 
citrus trees in Texas’ Rio Grande Valley 
many growers turned to cotton as the 
best cash crop. Some gave up all 
thoughts of getting back into citrus pro- 
duction, some planted new trees, and 
others repaired damaged trees. 

This year many Valley shippers are 
back at the old stand with a reasonable 
amount of citrus of good quality. Re- 
cently published figures compiled by 
USDA give a pretty good idea of where 
the Valley stands today in citrus pro- 
duction. There are some 500,000 grape- 
fruit trees of an age and condition to 
produce either red or pink fruit this sea- 
son, and another 600,000 trees of the 
the same variety 5 years of age or 
younger. In addition, there are 600,000 
grapefruit trees in the aged category 
that will produce the standard white 
fruit. Also, there are more than a mil- 
lion aged orange trees that can be re- 
garded as a producing factor. 

Frank E. Davis, of Pittman & Davis, 
Harlingen shippers of Tip-O-Tex Brand 
of tree-ripened citrus fruit, says, “We 
ought to have enough fruit to more than 
support the express now, and 
within just three or four years, and bar- 
ring further freezes, we will be back to 
about 35 percent of our former high- 
Water mark, and much in exeess of that 


business 


in the matter of desirable varieties.” 
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Pinching Pennies... 


You may save some small change by 
neglecting Correct Lubrication of your 
equipment, but you'll pay a high price 
in work stoppage, lost man hours, down 
time, higher maintenance costs and 
shorter life of expensive equipment. Use 
the correct type and grade of Magnolia 
lubricants to keep your equipment oper- 
ating smoothly...increase your produc- 
tion and profits. 


MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Mobiloil 
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Dr. Gaines Heads A. & M. 


Entomology Department 

DR. J. C. GAINES, JR. (above), has 
been named head of the Texas A. & M. 
College System coordinated department 
of entomology, in charge of teaching, 
research and extension. He succeeds Dr. 
H. G. Johnston, recently appointed head 
of the National Cotton Council research 
development unit. A native Texan, Dr. 
Gaines is a graduate of Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute and received his Ph.D. 
from lowa State College. He joined the 
Texas A. & M. System in 1927, served 
in the army from 19143 to 1916 as a Ma- 
jor, and since 1916 has been a professor 
in the Texas A. & M. department which 
he now heads. 


e Cottonseed Supply 
5,650,000 Tons 


952-53 season at 
tons on the basis of the USDA estimat 
of the cotton crop on Sept. & This seed 
tonnage compares With an estimated 6,- 
325,000 tons last season. 

No estimate of cottonseed production 
is made at this time by USDA, but the 
indicated 5,650,000 tons will be produced 
if the ratio of lint to cottonseed is the 
same as the average for the last five 


Is 


cottonseed crop in other recent 
seasons has been 4,104,000 tons in 1950- 
51, 6,614,000 tons in 1949-50, 5,943,000 
tons in 1948-49, 4,683,000 tons in 1947- 
48, and 3,511,000 tons in 1946-47, ae- 
cording to Bureau of Census estimates. 


Revised Soybean Grades 
Urged by Delta Grower 


Revision of the grading system for 
soybeans was advocated at the Combine 
Clinic, Aug. 30, at Stoneville, Miss., by 


e Urges Care to Assure 
Quality Soybeans 


R. C. DAVIS, chairman, Missouri Cotton 
Producers Association’s feed, seed and 
grain committee, urges soybean produc- 
ers and dealers to use the proper meth- 
ods of harvesting and marketing soy- 
beans. He points out that farmers, grain 
dealers and warehousemen can help in 
the marketing of beans that will meet 
U.S. standards and bring prices that 
clean, dry beans command. 

Davis lists the following suggestions 
by which growers can harvest a highet 
quality product: 

1. Be sure combine screens are in good 
shape. 

2. Check cylinder speed with directions 
that come with machine. 

3. Check to see if you are using the 
proper amount of air. 

1. Set the cutter bar high enough to 
miss dirt and low enough to catch beans 
on bottom of stalk. 

5. Obtain a good operator and see that 
he understands the machine. Unskilled 
operators mean a poor job of harvesting. 


6. Never combine beans before the dew 
has thoroughly dried. 

7. Test your first sample and make 
sure it grades 14 moisture, or under, 
before you continue the harvesting oper- 
ation. 

The grain dealer can help improve the 
quality of the beans produced in his 
trade territory by abiding by and sup- 
porting the official grain standards, 
Davis added. By buying on grade the 
quality of the crops is improved. It is 
an incentive to the grower to follow the 
recommended harvesting and storage 
practices, 


104 Mechanical Pickers 
In South Carolina 


A new high record of 104 mechanical 
cotton pickers were used on South Caro- 
lina farms during the 1951-52 season, ac- 
cording to the annual report of Clemson 
Agricultural College. The report says 
that the number of tractors also reached 
a new high of 52,576 on farms. 

Horses and mules in the state have 
decreased from 297,000 in 1920 to 158,000 
in 1951. 


GOOD PRACTICE: Puttings Burs Back on the Land 


TOP LEFT: Charlie Hunter, manager of the Acuff Gin at Acuff, Texas, on the 
South Plains, built the first bur hopper and bur distributor (truck at left in picture) 
ng on the Plains. Burs are dumped into the truck, which is equipped with a conveyor 
requirements for belt that feeds them into the distributor at back of truck. Feed regulator governs 
amount of burs put on the land. Hunter has a long list of customers waiting for burs. 
wheat and oats, where food value is para- 
mount. He said that, since soybeans are gj TOP RIGHT: This is an improved bur hopper (note dust collector at top) Hunter 
sold for their oil and meal content, they — built at another gin he manages at Acuff. 
should be graded similarly to cottonseed, 
Huddleston said that such a grading 
system would encourage production of 
soybeans of higher quality 


gw BOTTOM: W. 0. Fortenberry, of the W. O. Fortenberry Gin at New Deal, near 
Lubbock, built this bur hopper for the convenience of his customers. It was built at 
a cost of approximately 8750 and has two 10-ft. sections, each 14 ft. wide. 
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W. T. Pigott, P. O. Box 226, Milan, Tenn., annual convention. Peabody Hotel, Mem- 
C A | F N D A R secretary-treasurer. To be held coneur-  phis, Tenn. L. E. Roberts, DeSoto Oil 
rently with Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit Company, Memphis, secretary-treasurer. 


e@ April 6-7-8 — Texas Cotton Ginners’ ¢ June §-9— North Carolina Cotton- 
Association annual convention. State Fair Crushers ( 
99.9 Grounds, Dallas, Texas. Jay C. Stilley, lina Cottonseec rushers Association 
109 N. Second Ave., Dallas, Texas, ex- joint annual The Grove Park 
‘ali cutive vice-president. Inn, Asheville, N Mrs. M. U. Hogue, 
ersfield and Fresno, Calif. For informa- P.O. Box 747 
Council, P.O. April 13-14—Valley Oilseed P treasurer, North Carolina association; 
Ox 15, Memphis lenn, Association annual uend Durrett L. Williams, 609 Palmetto 
1953 Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Mise. C. E- Garner, Bidg., Columbia, 8. C., secretary-treas- 
102 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. South Carolina association. 
e@ Jan. 26-27-28—National Cotton Coun- secretary. Mississippi € 
cil of America, fifteenth annual meeting. Peed June 10-11-12—Mississippi Cottonsee 
Dallas, Texas. Wm. Rhea Blake, P. O. ° May 8-12—National Cottonsee rod- — Crushers Association forty-fourth annual 
Box 18, Memphis 1, Tenn., executive ucts Association, fifty -seventh annual convention. Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edge- 
vice-president-secretary convention. Ambassador Hotel, Los An- water Park, Miss. J. A. Rogers, P.O. 
‘a geles, Calif. S. M. Harmon, 731 Sterich Box 3581, West Jackson Station, Jackson 
e@ March 3-4—Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ Bldg., Memphis, secretary-treasurer. 7. Miss., secretary. 
e May 14-16 — Texas Gin Operators 
a. J. 1). Schools, Dallas. For additional informa- 
Fleming, 1004 Cravens Bldg., secretary. tion, write Ed Bush, Extension Cotton Sentai of ganine 
© March 23-24-25 — Arkansas-Missouri {i"ing Specialist, Texas A. & M. Col- Continues Above 1951 


Ginners Association annual convention. lege, College Station. 
Midsouth Fairgrounds, Memphis, Tenn. » May 18-19 — Oklahoma Cottonseed total margarine production during 1952 
W. Kemper Bruton, Blytheville, Ark., Crushers’ Association annual convention, continues to run well above the same 
executive vice-president. To be held con- [ake Murray Lodge, Ardmore, Okla. J.D. period of last year. Production during 
currently with Midsouth Gin Supply Fleming, 1004 Cravens Bldg., Oklahoma = the seven months ending in July was 
Exhibit. City, Okla., secretary. 137,095,000 pounds, or 25.9 percent, 
vreater than in the corresponding period 
@ March 23-24-25—Midsouth Gin Supply June 1-2—Alabama-Florida Cottonseed 151. 
Exhibit. Midsouth Fairgrounds, * Mem- Products Association-Georgia Cottonseed July production, 68,695,000 pounds, was 
phis, Tenn. For information, write W. Crushers Association joint annual con- slightly less than the July, 1951, total 
Kemper Bruton, executive vice-president, vention. Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edge- of 69,436,000; and shipments of 70,178,- 
Arkansas-Missouri Ginners Association, water Park, Miss. J. E. Moses, 318 Grand 000 pounds also were below the 70,893,000 
Blytheville, Ark. Arkansas- Missouri and Theatre Bldg., Ament, Ga., secretary, pounds shipped during the 1951 month 
ne ginners’ associations will = Georgia association; T. R. Cain, 322 Pro- 
annual conventions in connection wit fessional Center Bidg., Montgomery, Ala.. 
the Exhibit. executive eter i Montsomers as- @ W. M. McANALLY, oil mill 
manager at Little Rock, Ark., and C. W. 
@ March 23 - 24-25 — Tennessee Cotton “Clation. GRAHAM, Chicago oil mill department, 
Ginners Association annual convention. e June 3-4-5—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- have received Swift & Co. service em- 
Midsouth Fairgrounds, Memphis, Tenn. intendents’ Association, twenty - eighth —blems. 
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Bureau of Census reports show that 


PHELPS PNEUMATIC STANDARD UNLOADER 


ALL THE FEATURES YOU’VE WANTED 


SPEED 

SAFETY 

CLEANLINESS 

LOW FIRST COST 

LOW OPERATING COST 

LOW UPKEEP 

CREATES GOOD WILL 
e SAVES LABOR 
Here's an unloader that means real 
savings. Its Patented Control valve 
does away with all wasted power 

unloading is accomplished 

quicker with a minimum of power. 
Simplified construction and count- 


less improvements mean dollars 
saved in repair, unkeep and labor. 


HUBERT PHELPS MACHINERY COMPANY 


Box 1093 LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS Phone 2-1314 
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200 Delta Ginners Using 
Identification Tags 


More than 465,000 bale tags to identify 
this season’s Delta cotton have been sold 
by the Delta Council Bale Identification 
Association. Some 200 gins of the area 
are participating in the identification 
program. 

Delta ginners are being offered two 
types of identification tags for use this 
season on cotton of that Mississippi area. 
One is a standard red and blue Delta 
cotton tag, and the other is a_ special 
combination tag that, in addition to iden- 
tifying the Delta cotton, also 
provides an official green tag for the 
government class. 


bale as 


Farm Employment Shows 
Decrease in August 


American farms 
showed a decrease of 634,000 workers 
from July to August, but non-farm em- 
ployment showed an increase, the Bureau 
of Census reports. Total employment was 
slightly less than a year ago, due to a 
reduction in the number of persons work- 
ing on farms. 

The Bureau estimated that 6,964,000 
Americans were employed on farms dur- 
ing the week of Aug. 9, out of a total 
of 62,630,000 employed in all occupations. 
These totals represented a decrease ot 

24,000 in number of farm workers, as 
cmpared with a year ago, and a de- 
crease of 276,000 in total employment. 


Employment on 


Braden 


and reduces insurance rates, 


Save Money - Buy Direct 
GIN BUILDINGS 
COTTON 


HOUSES 


sectional steel construction minimizes fire hazards 


Braden representatives will be glad to assist with your 
building plans and furnish quotations for your Cotton or 


other 


Industrial Building requirements. 


Call or Write 


BRADEN STEEL CORPORATION 


1007 East 


Admiral Boulevard 


Phone Long Distance 624—Teletype TU 564 
v TULSA, OKLAIIOMA 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 


Houston, Texas 
815 Niels Esperson Bldg. 


Dallas, Texas 
137 Pittaburgh Street 


Donna, Texas 
P. O. Box 954 


Memphis, Tenn. 
309 Falls Building 


Shreveport. La. 
229 Ricou-Brewster Bidg. 
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Ed Lipscomb to Address 
Textile Conference 


ED LIPSCOMB (above), director of sales 
promotion and public relations for the 
National Cotton Council, Memphis, will 
speak Sept. 19 at Buxton, England, at 
the International Cotton Textile Confer- 
ence. Lipscomb will explain the Council's 
industrywide program to increase the 
consumption of cotton and cotton prod- 
ucts in the U.S. and abroad. Robert T. 
Stevens, J. P. Stevens & Co., New York, 
who heads the American delegation to 
the conference, announced that the pur- 
pose of the talk will be to stimulate dis- 
cussion of ways to expand world con- 
sumption of cotton products by showing 
what the American cotton industry has 
done. 


Texas Weather Favorable 
For Stalk Destruction 


Weather conditions which have pre- 
vailed in most sections of Texas give 
farmers an opportunity for early season 
stalk destruction, one of the most effee- 
tive known control methods for boll wee- 
vils and pink bollworms, A. C. Gunter, 
Texas Extension entomologist, points 
out. While moisture conditions not fa- 
vorable for plowing may prove a handi- 
cap, stalks should be cut as soon as har- 
vest is completed so plowing can be done 
as soon as rains come. 

Gunter says a shredder type stalk cut- 
ter is best but the heavy roller cutters 
which cut the stalks into small pieces 
also do a good job, Removing the wings 
from the middlebuster will aid in mak- 
ing plowing easier if the ground is too 
hard and dry for normal plowing, says 
Gunter. 

Besides being a good insect control 
practice, the early stalk destruction pro- 
gram also adds needed organic matter 
to the soil which helps to condition the 
soil and increases its water holding ca- 
pacity. As a direct result, better yields 
and larger profits should be obtained 
the following year due to fewer insects 
and improved soil conditions. 

Gunter points out there is still plenty 
of time to plant a winter legume crop, 
and he suggests that this be done to im- 
prove further the condition of the soil 
and to increase the yield of crops that 
will be planted next year. 
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Service and Research Activities 
the USDA Cotton Branch 


privilege—to take part in your con- 

structive conference. This conference 
has been acclaimed—and properly so 
as one of the most important cotton 
meetings held in the South each year. 
I want to congratulate the able officials 
of the Delta Council for sponsoring a 
forum that has aided immeasurably in 
furthering the welfare of the cotton in- 
dustry. 

There is always a tempation when 
speaking before people who are thor- 
oughly familiar with cotton problems to 
discuss in considerable detail the activi- 
ties being carried on by the Cotton 
Branch, Like lots of other people, I en- 
joy “talking shop.” But I’m going to re- 
sist that temptation today and confine 
my discussions pretty largely to the 
Branch's service and research programs. 
Because other members of the Branch 
will cover specific phases of service and 
research activities in the panel discus- 
sions, I shall limit my comments to the 
broad aspects of Branch activities. 

Not long ago I discussed one very 
broad aspect of Branch work with a 
young chap from India, who was in this 
country to study agriculture under a pro- 
gram sponsored by the Technical Coop- 
eration Administration. His first question 
followed the usual pattern. “Just what 
does the Cotton Branch do?” So I out- 
lined briefly for him the various types 
of work in which the Branch engages. 
Then he put this one to me: “Does the 
Branch do all this work primarily for 
farmers, or does it aim its operations at 
the entire cotton industry?” That ques- 
tion was tougher than the first because, 
frankly, I had never considere@ Branch 
programs in exactly that light. But I did 
give him an answer, which went about 


I IS A GREAT PLEASURE—and a 


like this: 

The cotton work of the USDA was 
established a number of years ago for 
the primary purpose of aiding cotton 


producers. That concept is still inherent 
in programs administered by the Cotton 
Branch today. Just to illustrate: Stand- 
ards for grade and staple length and 
corollary classification activities were 
developed primarily to help producers 
obtain a price that would be, considering 


the general level of cotton prices, in 
line with the over-all worth of their 
cotton. Market news was initiated to 


provide cotton farmers with timely, un- 
biased information on prices, supplies, 
crop conditions, and other market fac- 
tors. Production adjustment programs 
were initiated to help producers, acting 
in concert, to bring cotton production and 
marketing more nearly in line with ef- 
fective demand. Price support, of course, 
was worked out to prevent disastrous 
declines in prices received by producers 
and to promote orderly marketing. Re- 
search work covers many fields, but a 
big percentage of it is devoted to the 
MILL 
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a VARIED SERVICES rendered to all branches of the cotton in- 
dustry are outlined in this talk, made Sept. 2 at the Spinner-Breeder 


Conference at Stoneville, Miss., by the Director, 


Cotton Branch, 


Production and Marketing Administration, USDA.—ED. 


F. MARION RHODES 


problem of reducing marketing margins 


which, to the extent that it is successful, 
enhances farmers’ returns. 
But it became apparent, before any 


one of these programs was very old, that 
what was good for farmers also was 
good for the cotton industry as a whole. 

For example, farmers needed federal 
standardization and classification serv- 
ices—but so did merchants, exporters, 
spinners, and other groups interested in 
cotton. In the decade after 1900, cotton 
marketing was very disorderly. No spe- 
cific standards were used, and this lack 
of a common language of quality led to 
frequent and costly arbitrations. Finally, 
there was a public outcry for federal 
legislation from all groups in the in- 
dustry. I am sure that the industry as 
a whole has benefited from the legisla- 
tion finally enacted—the Cotton Futures 
Act of 1914 and the Cotton Standards 
Act of 1923. 

The market news service was devel- 
oped primarily for producers because in- 
dividual cotton farmers, with their limited 
financial resources, could not keep abreast 
of price and supply conditions as well 
as, let us say, cotton exporting firms 
and similar groups. But our lists of mar- 
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ket news users prove beyond any doubt 
that all segments of the cotton industry 
now depend on the market information 
issued by the Branch. 

In its research work, the Cotton Branch 
contributes to the income of cotton grow- 
Cotton research, however, is also a 


ers. 
factor in the economic well-being of gin- 
ners, shippers, crushers, warehousers, 


spinners, and other groups. 
As a matter of fact, much of the Branch’s 
research is carried out in cooperation 
with these groups on the sound assump- 
derived by 


compressers, 


tion that any benefits one 
group will also be reflected to all other 
groups. 

I brought out for my earnest young 
visitor that adjustment programs, goa! 
programs, and price support programs 
also work both directly and indirectly 
for the benefit of the entire cotton in- 
dustry—not just one part. 

I hope I convinced my visitor from 


India that the benefits of Cotton Branch 
work radiate very widely. 

It seems to be the fashion nowadays 
to picture Government agencies as hope- 
lessly out of touch with all that is going 
on in the world avout them. That ap- 
praisal doesn’t apply to any of the agen- 
cies I am familiar with and it most cer- 
tainly doesn’t apply to the Cotton Branch. 
As a matter of fact, a large part of the 
Branch’s work is devoted to keeping pace 
with new developments in the cotton in- 
dustry—and those new developments are 
coming thick and fast. 

The uninitiated might think, for exam- 
ple, that cotton standards, once estab- 
lished, never need to be changed—that 
the standards are rigid and inflexible, 
like a foot rule. But the standards, as all 
cotton people know, must be revised from 


time to time to meet significant long- 
time changes in the character of the 
crop, in marketing practices, in techno- 


logical progress. 
In 1950, the Branch undertook a sur- 
vey of the 1950 crop to determine how 


well the existing standards fitted that 
crop. The survey, as was suspected, 
showed that revisions were needed. Based 
on this survey and those for earlier 
years, revised universal standards for 
the grade of upland cotton have been 
promulgated and will become effective 
August 1953. I should point out that 
these standards were revised only after 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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At Purdue, Sept. 9-11 


Soybean Producers 
Re-elect Officers 


ge MEMBERS from 21 states and 
four foreign nations hear prob- 
lems of industry discussed at 
convention of American Soybean 
Association, 


LAFAYETTE, IND., SEPT. 11 

Members of the American Soybean 
Association toured the Purdue Univer- 
sity agronomy farm Thursday as the 
final event of their thirty-second annual 
convention which opened Sept. 9 at Pur- 
due Memorial Union in Lafayette, Ind. 

Speakers at this final session, in addi- 
tion to university research authorities, 
included George M. Strayer, secretary- 
treasurer of the association; and George 
Scarseth, director, Farm Bureau Re- 
search Association, Lafayette. 

The association re-elected officers for 
another year, as follows: Chester Bid- 
dle, Remington, Ind., president; Jake 
Hartz, Jr., Stuttgart, Ark., vice-presi- 
dent; and George M. Strayer, Hudson, 
Iowa, secretary-treasurer. 

Directors elected for a two-year term 
are: Strayer, O. H. Acom, Wardell, Mo.; 
H. H. Huddleston, Lamont, Miss.; Da- 
vid Wing, Mechanicsburg, Ohio; LeRoy 
Pike, Pontiac, Ill.; Edward Tillman, Ca- 
ruthersville, Mo.; and John Sawyer, 
London, Ohio. Hold-over directors are 
Biddle and Hartz; Albert Dimond, Lov- 
ington, Ill.; John W. Evans, Montevideo, 
Minn.; Robert Peck, River Canard, On- 
tario, Canada; Howard L. Roach, Plain- 
field, Iowa; C. G. Simeox, Assumption, 
Ill.; and Ersel Walley, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Registration, a directors’ meeting and 
policy meeting on Monday preceded for- 
mal opening of the convention Tuesday 


Photoviews of Soybean 
Association Meeting 


@ TOP: L. to r.: George M. Strayer, 
Hudson, Iowa, secretary - treasurer; 
Chester C. Biddle, Remington, Ind., 
president; and Jake Hartz, Jr., Stutt- 
gart, Ark., vice-president, officers of 
the American Soybean Association 
re-elected at the thirty-second an- 
nual convention. 

@ SECOND FROM TOP: L. to r.: 
E. Quintus, Washington, USDA, 
a convention speaker; Robert M. 
Walsh, who is also with the USDA 
in Washingtor and addressed the 
meeting; and Charles J. Orr, Hous- 
ton, Anderson, Clayton & Co. 

@ THIRD FROM TOP: J.C. A. 
Faure, London, England, vice-presi- 
dent, International Association of 
Seed Crushers, speaking at the Tues- 
day afternoon session. 

@ BOTTOM: L. to r.: Shu Lee, New 
York City, Hemisphere Development 
Corporation, discusses the world soy- 
bean situation with Mitsuo Hirano, 
Tokyo, president, Association of Oil 
and Fat Manufacturers of Japan; 
and R. G. Houghtlin, Chicago, pres- 
ident, National Soybean Processors 
Association, both speakers on the 
convention program, 
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morning President Biddle presid- 
ing. Dean H. Reed of the Purdue divi- 
sion of agric sian welcomed the group 
to Indiana. Delegates attended the meet- 
ing from 21 states, plus Canada, Lon- 
don, Tokyo and Nepal, India. 

Dr. R. T. Milner, director, Northern 
Regional Research Laboratory, Peoria, 
Ill., discussed the laboratory’s research 
on soybeans. 

He pointed out that the laboratory no 
longer is exclusively concerned with 
problems requiring immediate solution 
but is undertaking basie research which 
may not yield immediate results. He 
outlined some of the current research 
developments with soybean meal, soy 
flour, soybean oil and other products. 

Wayne Darrow, veteran Washington 
agricultural editor, spoke on “Soybeans 
from the Washington Viewpoint.” 

“Europeans Look at American Soy- 
beans” was the subject of Paul E. Quin- 
tus, Washington, USDA Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations; and Robert 
M. Walsh, Washtngton, Production and 
Marketing Administration, discussed 
“Have We Over-Expanded Soybean Pro- 
cessing Capacity?” 

Problems that European processors 
have faced with reference to quality of 
American soybeans were reviewed at 
Tuesday afternoon’s session by J. C. A. 
Faure, London, England, vice-president, 
International Association of Seed Crush- 
ers. He said that the main cause for 
complaint had been the large percentage 
of foreign matter found in the beans 
on arrival in Europe. 

“We, in Europe, are most anxious to 
cooperate with you in removing any ob- 
stacles that stand in the way of free and 
easy movement of soybeans from the 
U.S. to Europe,” Faure told the meet- 
ing. “I feel confident, by the serious 
manner in which you have received and 
considered our complaint, that you will 
succeed in ove reoming the difficulties of 
the past few years. 

The soybean situation in Japan was 
discussed by Mitsuo Hirano, Tokyo, 
president, Association of Oil and Fat 
Manufacturers of Japan, who said that 
the nation in 1951 had 38 soybean ex- 
traction mills with a total capacity of 
about 1,200,000) tons. 

Other speakers Tuesday afternoon in- 
cluded) Donald) Jackson, Washington, 
Fats and Oils Branch, USDA-PMA; 
sel Walley, Ft. Wayne, Ind., chairman 
of the association's and use ex- 
tension committee; R. Houghtlin, Chi- 
cago, president, National Soybean Pro- 
cessors Association; and Eldon Ander- 
son, Pocahontas, Iowa, manager, Farm- 
ers Co-Op Co. 


The annual business meeting Wednes- 
day morning was followed by talks by 
Dr. Martin G. Weiss, Beltsville, Md., 
principal economist, USDA; Carl P. 
Heisig, Washington, USDA-BAE; and 
Dr. W. M. Beeson, Purdue department 
of animal husbandry. 

Ek. Mitchell Learmonth, London, Eng- 
land, British Soya Products, Ltd. dis- 
cussed “Soy Protein in the British Food 
Economy” at the Wednesday afternoon 
session, 

“Where Are Soybeans Going?” was 
the subject for a panel discussion which 
was followed by questions and discus- 
sions from the floor, 

The association's annual banquet was 
held Wednesday evening in the North 
Ballroom of the Purdue Union Building. 
Musical entertainment was followed by 


an address by Vern Freeman, associate 


dean of agriculture at Purdue. 
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SHREDDER-TYPE stalk cutter in operation in South Texas in 1952. 


99.7% Compliance 


VALLEY’S RECORD PLOWUP 


g@ SEVERAL violations of regulations reported, but Aug. 31 dead- 
line found Rio Grande Valley with almost perfect compliance record. 


and one major defiance of regula- being continued on Sept. 3. On Sept. 5, 
tions, the Lower Rio Grande Valley a restraining order was obtained against 
had probably the best record of stalk this grower through an Edinburg court. 
plowup compliance at midnight on Aug. The order was designed to prevent fur- 


= SPITE OF several minor violations had 320 acres on which the harvest was 


31 ever recorded. Checks made by fed- ther harvest and to keep the cotton al- 
eral and state agencies shortly after the ready harvested, but unginned, on the 
deadline indicated only about 1,500 acres farm premises. But on Sunday, Sept. 7, 
of stalks still standing. Estimated acre- according to reports, several trailer 
age in the Valley this year was 550,000 — loads of seed cotton went to an Edinburg 
acres, Which indicates 99.7 percent com- gin from thts farm, and processing of 
pliance. ° the cotton began that night. Operations 

Except for two areas, compliance with Continued more seed cotton was 
the Mexican regulations requiring de- breught in and were still in progress on 
struction of cotton stalks by Aug. 31 in Sept. 8. 


It is understood an effort was to be 
made to obtain a contempt of court or- 
der against this grower, in the same 
court that issued the restraining order. 
The hearing was to take place Sept. 10. 

Except for this and less serious vio 
lations mentioned, reports from the Val- 
area some 70 miles south of Matamoros ley are highly enthusiastic regarding 
on the San Fernando Highway. Every the plowup. Farmers in one community, 
effort was being made by Mexican of- Where stalks were standing on 20 acres 
fivials to get this cotton destroyed Of land owned by an absentee, planned 
promptly, although some picking Was to destroy the cotton without authority 
taking place after Sept. 1. from him as a matter of self-protection. 

Commissioner of Agriculture White 

A majority o 1¢ Violations on the “has urged maximum penalties becaus« 


the Matamoros region was good. It is 
understood that several thousand hee- 
tares (1 hectare equals 2.47 acres) of 
cotton remained in the Rio Bravo section 
some 35 miles from Matamoros up the 
Rio Grande River. Stalks on roughly the 
same acreage were still standing in an 


of the at: on by he pink bollworm and the boil 
Ice Of mmissioner OF ARgricul- state cotton pest control Jaw is a $590 


fine and 30 days in jail, with each day 
PAINS tO persons fOr NAV- the grower is not in compliance consti- 
ing stalks standing at the deadline date. tuting a separate offense 

The major violation of the plowup In the Coastal Bend (Corpus Christi) 
regulations, which are a pink bollworm area, the deadline for destroying stalks 
control measure, is said to have been is Sept. Harvest is progressing sat- 


made by a grower in the Edinburg area. isfactorily in that area and all indica- 
Out of 800 acres planted to cotton this tions point to almost perfect compliance 
season, the grower is reported to have with the plowup regulations 
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This is your guide to 
| BETTER GRADE COTTON 
| WITHOUT FIBER DAMAGE 


i Following is the 4-Point Program for Better Ginning as 
developed by federal and state Extension Services. Ginners 
are urged to put the program into effect and to use it as a 


guide for maintaining and protecting cotton’s 
qualities. To do so will strengthen cotton’s 


tion at home and abroad. 


inherent fine 
; competitive posi- 


1—Maintain uniform loose rolls. 


a—For better grades and higher income. 


b-—To reduce power costs. 


2—Keep overflow to a minimum. 


damage. 


a—Bypass overhead machinery on overflow cotton. 
b—KRedrying and recleaning often cause two-sided bales and fiber 


3—Use only necessary cleaning equipment. 


a—Valves and bypasses allow 


selection of required machines. 
b—Rough- or machine-harvested cotton may require use of 12 to 


22 cleaning cylinders plus extractors. Clean hand-picked cotton 
should be handled carefully and with less equipment. 


i—Use only enough drying to insure smooth ginning. 


preparation. 


a—GCreen, damp, or dew-laden cottons require drying only for smooth 


b—Mid-season trashy or machine - harvested cottons may require 
extra drying for better cleaning. 

c—Late - season roughly harvested weather -damaged cottons can 
stand more drying than earlier premium cottons. 

d—Net values from drying should be measured in terms of both 
grade benefits and weight losses. 


Planning Maintenance and Repair 
tre Baste to Efficient Operation 


Caterpillar Names New 


Houston Distributor 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, IL, 
has announced the appointment of Mus- 
tang Tractor & Equipment Co. of Hous- 
ton, Texas as distributor to serve ex- 
tensive construction, agriculture, ma- 
rine, petroleum and lumber interests in 
a 34-county area. 

Mustang, organized by Otis Massey, 
Frank L. Tucker and Earl C. Calkins, 
all of Houston, succeeds Gulf Tractor & 
Equipment Co. which was dissolved. 
Mustang will occupy the same facilities 
at 6946 Katy Road for the time being. 
The firm will continue the complete 
line of Caterpillai nt and will 
provide parts and service for all Cater- 
pillar equipment in its territory. 

fassey, who served as mayor of Hou- 
ston from 1943 to 1945, is president; 
Tucker is vice-president in charge of 
sales and advertising; and Calkins is 
vice-president in charge of service and 
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parts. All three men are experienced 
businessmen and long-time Houston resi- 
dents. 

Massey is well known in the building 
and construction field as president of 
Otis Massey Co,, Ltd. and until recently 
headed Asbestos Company of Texas. In 
public affairs, he has been a director of 
the YMCA, Boy Scouts of America, 
Houston Community Chest and Council, 
DePelchin Orphan Home South 
Main Street Bank. 

Tucker, who has had wide experience 
in sales promotion work, was formerly 
operating manager of Yarborough Guns 
Company, an oil field service firm, with 
whom he had been associated since 1938. 

Calkins was recently vice-president, 
secretary and director of Farnsworth 
and Chambers Co., one of the South- 
west’s largest construction firms. He 
has been closely associated with the 
Caterpillar line and has a firsthand 
knowledge of servicing and maintain- 
ing its equipment. 
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Ewing to Coordinate Pink 


Bollworm Activities 

K. P. Ewing, Waco, Texas, whose new 
assignment with the USDA’s Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine was 
announced Aug. 2 in The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press, will coordinate the 
expanded cooperative research programs 
of USDA and various states and other 
agencies set up to bring the pink boll- 
worm under control. 

As special assistant to the leader, cot- 
ton insects investigations division, 
BEPQ, he will be responsible for all 
USDA cotton surveys and re- 
search in Texas and Oklahoma, but his 
major task will be in organizing those 
fighting the pink bollworm. The Oscai 
Johnston Cotton Foundation, Memphis, 
is cooperating with USDA efforts on the 
pink bollworm, and Ewing will adminis- 
ter this cooperation as it relates to the 
Bureau. 

Since 1920, when Ewing began his 
service with USDA, he has made notable 
contributions to the field of cotton insect 
control. He had a large part in the de- 
velopment of the use of sulfur for the 
control of the cotton fleahopper, and he 
was the first to prove that arsenicals 
killed such sucking insects as the cotton 
fleahopper, the tarnished plant bug, and 
other insects which feed on plant juices. 

In 1933, Ewing was placed in charge 
of the new cotton insect research labora- 
tory at Waco, Texas, and there he and 
his staff pioneered in the discovery of 
the value and proper use of the new 
synthetic insecticides. For this work the 
laboratory was awarded in 1949 the De- 
partment’s Superior Service Award, 

Ewing also demonstrated in recent 
years the value of community-wide con- 
trol of cotton insects in Central Texas. 
The Progressive Farmer named him 
Texas’ “Man of the Year” for 1950 for 
outstanding service to Texas agricul- 
ture, because of the leading part he 
played in the development of a more 
effective cotton insect control program 
for the area. The Cotton Gin and Oi] 
Mill Press dedicated its fourth annual 
cotton insect control issue to him in 1951 
for his special emphasis on the early 
season phase of the program and for 
demonstrating the value of community- 
wide cotton pest control. 

He has been in charge of the Bureau’s 
cooperative cotton insect survey in Tex- 
as and Oklahoma since it was originated 
in 1944, developing it in importance un- 
til today the survey information is con- 
sidered vital in planning cotton insect 
control programs in these States. 

Ewing was born at Vaughan, Miss., 
Nov. 7, 1897. He is a graduate of Mis- 
sissippi State College. 


e More FFA Entries in 


Contest 


. E. MOSES, Atlanta, secretary, Geor- 
a Cottonseed Crushers Association, re- 
ports that 952 members of Future Farm- 
ers of America have enrolled in the 1952 
one acre cotton contest in Georgia. This 
compares with the 1951 total of 511 Fu- 
ture Farmers in the contest. 

T. D. Brown, executive secretary, Geor- 
gia Association of Future Farmers, said 
that a larger number of chapters are 
participating in the cotton contest, as 
well as more individuals. A special prize 
is being offered to the advisor having 
the best record in chapter participation. 
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Better Solvents 
mean 
Better Products 


You'll “Cotton” to this Quality! 


SKELLYSOLVE FOR ANIMAL AND 
VEGETABLE OIL EXTRACTION 


Applications 
SKELLYSOLVE 8. Making edible oils and 
meals from soybeans, corn germs, co- 
coanuts, peanuts, cottonseed and the 
like. 


SKELLYSOLVE ©. Making both edible 
and inedible oils and meals, particu- 
larly where lower volatility than that 
of Skellysolve B is desired because of 
warm condenser water. 


SKELLYSOLVE D. Quality solvent at com- 
petitive prices. For degreasing meat 
scraps, extracting oil-saturated fuller’s 
earth, general extraction uses. 


SKELLYSOLVE F. Extracting cottonseed 
meals and other products in laboratory 
analytical work. Originally made to 
conform to A.O.C.S. specifications for 
petroleum ether, and for pharmaceuti- 
cal extractions where finest quality sol- 
vent is desired. 


SKELLYSOLVE H. Making edible and in- 
edible oils and meals where greater 
volatility is desired than that of Skelly- 
solve C or D. 
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“DOC” MacGEE says: There's never a 
worry about solvent quality in the plant 
that depends on Skellysolve. You're 
sure you're right . . . for Skellysolve 
quality is guaranteed by the pioneers 
in this business... and backed by more 
than 20 years of Skellysolve service to 
industry. 


Check the important reasons why 
Skellysolve quality satisfies: Close 
boiling ranges. Low order of toxicity. 
Sweet odor. Minimum of aromatics. 
Low sulphur content. A minimum of 
unsaturates, pyrogenic decomposition 
products, and excessively volatile 
compounds. And that’s not the half of 
the Skeliysolve quality story! 


Compare, too, for fast vaporization 
from oils and meals, for low end points, 
freedom from greasy residues and low 
solvent losses. 


And there’s no question about de- 
pendability of supply! Even during the 
catastrophic 1951 flood, not one single 
Skellysolve customer ran out of solvent. 
Regardless of weather or other obsta- 
cles, the Skellysolve organization has 
earned the reputation for “delivering 
the goods” when you want them... 
where you want them! 


Is yours an unusual solvent problem? 
Put it up to the Skellysolve Technical 
Fieldmen. For complete information, 
write us now. 


Skellysolve 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY, 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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ELECTRIC 
MOTORS 


RATES: Ten sents per word, per insertion. In- 
clude your firm name and address in count. Mini- 
mum advertisem-nt $2.00. Strictly cash basis—-en- 
close check with order. Write copy plainly. 


Oil Mill Lguipment for Sale 


OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE~ Anderson 
Expellers, French screw presses, cookers, dryers, 
rolls. Pittoek and Associates, Glen Riddle, Pa 

FOR SALE 72-85" cookers, rolls, formers, cake 
presses and parts, accumulators-pumps, hull-pack 
ers. Bauer No. 153 separating units, bar and disc 
hullers, beaters-shakers, Carver linters, single box 
baling presses, filter presses, expellers, attrition 
mills, pellet machines, pneumatic seed unloader 
If it's used in oil mill, we have it.- V Lessor 
and Co., P. O. Box No. 108, Fort Worth, Texas 
OLL MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE: Cookers 


SAL ES a REPAIR Rolls Pumps Presses — Cylinders 
A Heads Columns Formers Accumulators 
Hydraulic Pumps Hot Cake Cutters and 
@ Don't let a motor breakdown mean a Strippers Filter Presses Electric Motors, 
: to 150 h.p. with starters Screw Presses 
plant shutdown! 30” Chandler Huller Carver Lint Tailing Beater. 


Sproles & Cook Machinery Co., Ine., 151 Howell 
St.. Dallas, Texas. Telephone PRospect 5958. 
OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE~ Anderson 
Expellers, 3 number 1. Excellent condition with 
tempering apparatus. 1 Sperry 18 x IS plate and 
frame filter press. Caterpillar diesel power units 
D17000, D1I3000, D800. Generator plants. Harris 
Machinery Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 


@ Call us anytime—day or night, anywhere 
—and we will deliver a loan motor free 


via one of our own standby trucks to 
sour plant while we repair your equip- 
ment in our own shop. 


@ Serving Texas from two locations: Dal- 


Personnel Ads 


las and Harlingen, 


WANTED Ginner to operate a 3-80 Murray gin, 
electric power. Write to J. K. Edmondson, at 
Heth, Ark 


WANTED Night oil mill superintendent, gin 
weigher and oookkeeper, also gin manager, who 
must have real mechanical ability, as well as of- 
fice experience. None but sober, steady workers 
need apply Vernon Oil Mill, Box 1950, Vernon, 
Texas 


@ Our men are factory trained; our fa- 
cilities include accurate balancing and 


testing equipment; we have a_ large 


supply of copper wire available. 


@ Your motor is returned to you expertly 
reconditioned and guaranteed, 


Partial list of motors we have for imme- 


GIN ERECTORS AND OPERATORS Openings 
available for five gin erectors and operators in 
foreign service. Must be sober, experienced, free 
to move, and dependable. Knowledge of Spanish 
helpful, but not essential. If interest address 
Export Department, Box 2159, Dallas, Texas 


diate delivery 


1 soo hp 60 2300 600 rpm, slip ring 


1 50 hp 60 440 600 rpm, slip ring 


60/2200/900'rpm, slip sting WANTED Sober, intelligent, married for 


position of assistant superintendent in cottonseed 
oil mill and fertilizer plant. Must have mechani- 
eal or millwright experience; preferably oil mil! 
experience. Location in East Central section of 
Alabama. Job open immediately. Advise qualifica- 
tions, age, marital status, experience, last employ- 
ment, references. Write Box 140, Opelika, Ala 


200 hp. 3 60 440-900 rpm, sl 


p ring 


3 60 2300 900 rpm, slip ring 


3 60 440 900 rpm, slip ring 


125 hy 60 440-900 rpm, slip ring 


125 hp, 60/2200/900 rpm, squirrel cae 


hp. 360/440 900 rpm, slip ring 


Power Units and Miscellaneous 


LATE MODEL BUDA—One used Buda model 1879 
diesel cotton gin power unit. Late model. Good 
condition 225 maximum h.p. at 1000) rp.m 
$3,500.00. Stewart & Stevenson Services, 4516 
Harrisburg Blvd., Houston, Texas, WOodcrest 9691. 
ALL STEEL BUIL.DINGS—Any size, any shape, 
for any desired use warehouses, cotton seed 
houses, gin buildings, etc. Newest design, com- 
pletely prefabricated and ready for immediate 
shipment anywhere in the U.S.—-Marvin R. Mitch- 
ell Steel Bldg. Co., 1220 Rock Island, Dallas, 
Texas, Phone RAndolph 5615. 

BUTANE OR NATURAL GAS~—Two used Minne- 
apolis-Moline twin cotton gin power units, 214 
maximum h.p. each. Excellent condition. Equipped 
for butane or natural gas operation. One unit, 
$2,250.00. One unit $2,600.00, Phone, wire or 
write. Stewart & Stevenson Services, 4516 Har- 
risburg Blvd., WOodcrest 9691, Houston. 


1 00 hp 60/2200, 900 rpm, squirrel cage 


100 hp. 360/220 900 rpm, squirrel cage 


100-hy 60 2200900 rpm, slip ring 


60440 900 rpm, slip ring 


hp. 602201200 rpm, squirrel cage 


@ Complete starting equipment availabie 
for above motors. 


@ Fan and press motors and all other 


ratings in stock. 


We are as close as 


your telephone 


W. M. SMITH 
ELECTRIC CO. 


DALLAS HUnter 2801 
HARLINGEN — 3905 
TEXAS 


FOR SALE Two 65 h.p. twin-cylinder Bruce- 
McBeth natural gas tank-type engines, with fly- 
wheels Good — condition Bargain Dismantling 
plant. Independent Iee Co., 3714 Commerce, Dal- 
las, Texas 

FOR SALE New and rebuilt Minneapolis-Moline 
engines, from 35 hp. to 220 hop., eall us day or 
night for parts and service Fort Worth Machin- 
ery Co., 913 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas 
FOR SALE A-C cotton picker, 1951, picked 21 
bales. Kept in shed. Sacrificing because of im- 
practical weather here C. W. Reed, Ill, Hayti 
Mo. Phone 2421 
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FOR SALE One 50 h.p. General Electric motor, 
% phase starter. Used one year.J. B. Bowlin 
Gin, O'Donnell, Texas. 

COTTON GIN BUILDINGS — All steel. In eastern 
Oklahoma. Gin building— 22’ x 92’ with 16’ walls, 
steel window sash, 14° x 19° lean to and 12’ x 22’ 
unloading shed. Cotton house — octagonal with 
14’ x 15° walls and &° x 12’ unloading shed. Seed 
house 20’ x 60° with 12’ walls. All buildings have 
2'.” angle iron frame work, easily dismantled for 
moving. Priced to sell.--Muskogee Cotton Oil Mill, 
box 1567, Muskogee, Okla. 

FOR SALE ~— International M-12 cotton picker. 
Picked less than 150 bales. Good as new. Price 
$6,000.00. Write or call: Charles Fougerousse, 
Morrilton Cotton Oil, Morrilton, Ark. 


Gin Equipment for Sale 


COTTON GIN BUILDINGS—All steel—completely 
prefabricated, ready to bolt together. Can be modi- 
fied for any type of gin operation, for immediate 
shipment anywhere in the U.S.A. Marvin R 
Mitchell Steel Bldg. Co., 1220 Rock Island, Dallas, 
Texas, Phone RAndolph 5615 

REMEMBER — That we are headquarters in Texas 
for used and rebuilt cotton gin machinery. Hun- 
dreds of items in stock including a complete line 
of new Phelps fans, : blowers, high grade rub- 
ber belting, pullies, ete. Call us for hydraulic rams 
and casings, hydraulic pumps, gins, feeders, dis- 
tributors, presses, trampers, condensers or any- 
thing for a cotton gin. Also new “ygovernment 
type’ tower driers in stock for immediate ship- 
ment. R. B. Strickland & Co., 13-A Hackberry 
St., Tel. 2-8 Waco, Texas. 

FOR SALE Subject to prompt acceptance, one 
up-packing wood box press complete for $250.00 
One up-packing wood box press and tramper com- 
plete $750.00. Miller Trading Company, Ever- 
green, Ala. 

FOR SALE Good well-located West Texas gins 
in irrigated ¢ Call or see M. M. Phillips, 
Lubbock Hotel, Lubbock, Texas. Phone 5-933 


Cotton Irrigation Increases 

Cotton irrigation is increasing, re- 
ports C. B. Senter, agricultural agent, 
Texas & Pacific railway. Senter said 
some 276,000 acres of irrigated cotton 
are grown along the railway lines in 
West Texas and New Mexico. A few 
years ago there were only two counties 
along the T&P growing irrigated cotton, 
now there are as many as nine. 


Laboratory Issues West 
Texas Fiber Report 


A booklet entitled, “A Report on the 
Fiber Properties and Spinning Perform- 
ance of Cotton from the Rolling and 
High Plains of West Texas 1951 Crop,” 
has been issued by the Fiber and Tex- 
tile Laboratory of the Cotton Research 
Committee of Texas. Copies may be ob- 
tained from the laboratory at Texas 
Technological College, Lubbock. 


34 Percent of Louisiana 
Income from Cotton 


Cotton and cottonseed accounted for 
34 percent of Louisiana’s cash farm in- 
come in 1951, says the Extension Serv- 
ice, continuing to be the state’s leading 
source of farm income. 

St. Landry Parish led in cotton pro- 
duction, followed, in order, by Franklin, 
Caddo and Richland. Rapides Parish had 
the highest lint yield per acre, with 
Avoyelles second and St. Landry third 
in average yields. 
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Planting Winter Grazing 
Urged in Drouth Areas 


Planting of winter grazing and cover 
crops is being stressed by agricultural 
leaders throughout the Cotton Belt as 
essential to help offset reduced supplies 
of other feeds resulting from the wide- 
spread drouth. 

Tennessee Extension Service recom- 
mends that three acres of good pasture 
be provided for each mature animal dur- 
ing the coming year, consisting of 12 
acres of permanent pasture, one-half 
acre of winter pasture and the remain- 
der good supplementary summer pas- 
ture. 

In Mississippi, the planting of clover 
around the last of September is recom- 
mended where the clover is to be planted 
with small grains, such as oats. 

Extension authorities in North Caro- 
lina urge farmers not to overgraze pas- 
tures, but to give clover-grass mixtures 
- opportunity to come back when rains 
all 


Canadian Seminar Hears 
Address by Gerdes 


F. L. Gerdes, in charge, Stoneville 
Cotton Laboratory, Stoneville, Miss., 
presented a technical paper on cotton 


before the Third Canadian Textile Sem- 


inar, Sept. 11-13 at Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ontario. Gerdes discussed 
quality evaluations and improvements 


basic to providing users of American 
cotton with a better product. He dealt 
with such problems as mechanical har- 
vesting, gin drying and cleaning, cotton 
fiber testing, the economic aspects of 
ginning, and aids in cotton marketing. 


of the Cotton 


He 
Branch 

The 
sored by 
ation of Canada, is dedicated to the 
pansion of knowledge of textile sciences. 


reviewed work 
Laboratories at Stoneville. 

Canadian Textile Seminar, spon- 
the Textile Technical Found- 
ex- 


also 


Held biannually, it serves as clearing 
house for textile information as well as 
for the collection and dissemination of 
technical textile knowledge. Speakers 


from Canada, England and the U.S. par- 
ticipated in the seminar. 


Avoid “Country Damage” 
By Protected Storage 


New Mexico Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 
tion and Extension Service are pointing 
out to cotton producers the importance 
of protecting themselves from possible 
loss by allowing ginners to move cotton 
as quickly as possible to protected stor- 
age, such as that afforded by compresses 
and warehouses. 

This will not only eliminate most 
causes of “country damage” but will also 
minimize weight losses and staple short- 
ening (caused by dehydration) during 
prolonged storage where cotton is ex- 
posed to wind and sun. 

The Extension Service advises farmers 
that extremely heavy insurance pay- 
ments for flood damage cotton in the 
Far West last season caused insurance 
companies to cease writing “country 
damage” policies on baled cotton, “Coun- 
try damage” includes quality losses from 
wind, sand, water, ete. 


@® EDWARD J. OVERBY has 
appointed deputy director of the USDA- 
PMA Cotton Branch, Washington. He 
will have primary charge of cotton re- 
search and marketing activities. 


September 1 Cotton Report 


For the U.S., a crop of 13,589,000 bales of 500 pounds gross weight is indicated on Sept. 1. This 
forecast is 6 percent, or 846,000 bales, below the Aug. 1 indication and § percent below last year’s 
crop of 15,144,000 bales, but is 18 percent above the 1941-50 average of 11,775,000 bales. Reductions of 
700,000 bales for Texas, 190,000 for Oklahoma, 175,000 for South Carolina and 80,000 for Georgia and 
smaller reductions for Alabama and Florida during August were only partially offset by increases 
of 150,000 bales for Mississippi, 100,000 for Arkansas and reletively small increases for Tennessee, 
Louisiana, and the Far Western States. Missouri, Virginia, and North Carolina remained unchanged 

1952 Sept. 1 Lint Yield Per Production (Ginnings}* 
Acreage ! Condition Harvested Acre 500 Ib. gross wt. bales 
Total Aver- Aver- Aver- 1952 
abandon- For age 1951 1952 age 1951 Indi- age 1951 Crop 
ment har- 1941- 1941- cated 1941- crop Indic 

State after vest 50 50 1952 50 Sept. 1 

July 1 Thous Thous Theus Thous 

Pet acres Pet. Pet. Pet. Lb Lb Lb. bales bales bales 
Missouri 2.0 69 62 309 410 
Virginia 1.5 21 4 15 
North Carolina 1.0 75 82 77 542 
South Carolina 69 #82 61 651 S71 
Georgia 9 61 690 
Florida 2.0 69 83 71 32 2 
Tennessee 7 76 78 68 
Alabama 5 71 «661 740 
Mississippi 7 7 #75 «(71 1,608 1,600 
Arkansas x 72 77 66 1,249 1,150 
Louisiana 7 65 72 760 
Oklahoma 10.6 65 61 410 162 230 
Texas 10.0 72 63 54 2 4.074 ye 
New Mexico 1.3 88 86 94 15 27 300 
Arizona 6 90 88 92 2K x02 1,060 
California 5 92 92 93 627 1,765 1.900 
Other States * 2.6 14 11 
United States 5.2 24,693 72 74 69 267.6 271.9 0.0 11,77 15,144 13,889 

Amer.-Egypt. * 1.4 100.8 oR 9 0 28.4 47.2 82.0 

Texas 2.9 34.0 73 409 5.9 18.7 29.0 

New Mexico 2.0 19.6 280 294 4.1 8.5 12.0 

Arizona 0 46.0 393 117 15.3 19.7 10.0 

All Other 0 - 100 3 1.0 
' Preliminary. ? Allowances made for interstate movement of seed cotton for ginning Illinois, Kansas, 


Kentucky, and Nevada. * Included in State 
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Presenting 


M. W. Tilghman 
Dunn, N. C. 


Dunn, N. 


M. W. TILGHMAN, 
born Sept. 23, 1915 at Dunn. After at- 
tending public school there, he went to 
Georgia Military Academy, College Park, 
and the University of Richmond, Rich- 
mond, Va. A cotton producer, ginner, 
buyer and warehouseman, he is president 
of the Carolinas Ginners Association, Inc. 

He is president of the General Utility 
Co., Inc., which operates cotton gins in 
Dunn and Angier, N. C., sells farm equip- 
ment and supplies and operates a bonded 
warehouse at Dunn; and a partner in 
Lucknow Clothing Company at Dunn and 
Fuqua Springs, ‘ 

He is a member of the Masonic Order, 
Kappa Sigma social fraternity, an elder 
of the Presbyterian Church and treasur- 
er of Dunn Hospital, Inc. He and his 
wife, the former Meda Johnson of Dunn, 
have two sons and a daughter. 


was 


Mexico May Establish 


Cotton Commission 

USDA reports that the Mexican gov 
ernment is the establish- 
ment of a National Cotton Commission. 
Several government departments are 
studying plans to establish such an 
agency which would direct the expansion 
of Mexico’s cotton production and mar- 
keting. Plans call for the agency to be 
supported by cotton farmers’ organiza- 
tions, with the cooperation of the de- 
partments of agriculture, national econ- 
omy and the treasury. 

According to plans now being consid- 


ered, the commission would conduct a 
survey of cotton plantings in order to 
establish any further expansion in cot- 


ton production on a sound technical basis. 
The commission would also be entrusted 
with establishing experiment stations to 
conduct research directed toward improv- 
ing the quality of the Mexican fiber 
These stations would likewise investigate 
means of reducing the costs of produc- 
tion and marketing. One of the impor- 
tant aspects of the proposed work would 
be a detailed survey of the world cotton 
market for the purpose of helping Mexi 
can farmers obtain new outlets for ex 
cess fiber, says USDA. 
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Next Winter Is Too Late 


Cause of Poor Insect Control 
Should Be Determined Now 


Failures Usually Result from Wrong Material, 
Improper Timing or Poor Application 


OW IS THE TIME to determine the cause if insect control measures 

this season failed to get the results expected, says Mike Swoboda, New 
Mexico Extension Service entomologist, adding that waiting until next 
winter is too late. He points out that each year, toward the end of the 
season, reports are heard about poor insect control. 

Unfavorable results usually are caused by use of the wrong material, 
improper timing or poor application, or a combination of these. Swoboda 
gives the following hints concerning these problems. 

The right or wrong material? (a) Find out which material was used. 
Each insecticide has a limit as to which insect or insects it will control. 
Likewise the insecticide must be used in the right amount—the proper dos- 
age. Some insects are easier to kill than others, thus the reason for different 
dosages. Check the recommendations of the Extension Service. 

(b) Material below strength of label claims? Local formulators depend 
on repeat business; hence they must maintain a good reputation. As a 
group, dealers are doing a good job. 

(c) Find out how old the material was. Dusts stored in open containers 
will lose their strength. Spray materials may settle out, so check the bottom 
of the container for the toxic ingredient. 

Proper or improper timing? (a) Stage of the insect. Insects are usually 
more susceptible to insecticidal control during certain stages of their life 
cycle than at other stages. For instance, the cotton bollworm must be con- 
trolled when small. Generally speaking, larval stages of insects are most 
economically and effectively controlled when they are small. 

(b) Time of day, weather, etc. The best time to apply insecticides is 
early in the morning and late in the evening. A considerable amount of 
insecticide is lost if the material! is applied when hot air thermals are rising 
or when it is too windy. Poor control is often traced to this cause. 

Weather enters into the picture also. Certain materials are slow acting 
and others are fast. For instance, parathion is a fast acting material and 
its effect can be seen in a few hours, whereas DDT is slow and takes 36 
to 72 hours to kill most insects that it will control. If rain washes the in- 
secticide off the plants within 24 hours after application, whether to re- 
treat the field would depend on the material used, 

Proper or improper application? Proper application requires (1) the 
even distribution of (2) the correct amount (3) of the proper insecticide 
(4) over a determined area, Since it requires a certain amount of insec- 
ticide to rj an insect, even distribution is essential, In other words, good 
coverage of the plants by the insecticide is a necessity. 

Determine the type of equipment us sed (ground or aircraft). With ground 
equipment, a common cause of poor control can be traced to lack of equip- 
ment calibration—growers do not know how much material per acre their 
equipment is putting out. Equipment must be calibrated. Nozzles and dis- 
charge openings are often not properly adjusted as to distance from the 
plants. Nozzles must be watched carefully, as they become plugged. 

Aircraft application has its advantages in control in late season, when 
the cotton plants are large. However, as with ground equipment, good 
coverage is essential. To obtain good coverage, pilots must fly low and 
make their swaths of the proper width. Drift will not control insects. The 
proper swath width for a 450 h.p. motored dusting plane is about 45 feet 
and not over 50 feet. When swath widths are extended too wide, insects 
are killed on the area under the plane where sufficient coverage was ob- 
tained, but not out into the drift zone. Farmers can furnish their own 
flagmen if they desire. Whether or not flagmen are furnished, farmers 
should watch the application of material on their own fields. 


Offer Cottonseed Oil USDA has announced, CCC will enter- 


tain offers from prospective buyers, and 
Approximately 110,000,000 pounds of will furnish announcements containing 
cottonseed oil, bleachable prime summer all terms and conditions of sale upon 
yellow, are available from Commodity request. Information may be obtained 
Credit Corporation holdings to commer- from the Production and Marketing Ad- 
cial exporters for sale during September, ministration, USDA, Washington. 
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e Texas Crushers Back 


Legume Program 


THE TEXAS Cottonseed Crushers’ As- 
sociation is distributing to 10,000 key 
agricultural leaders in the state an area 
map showing recommended soil-improv- 
ing legumes for fall or spring planting, 
together with a leaflet pointing up the 
advantages of using fertilized legumes 
in Pg conservation system of farming. 
B. Spencer, Texas crushers associ- 
we agricultural director, in comment- 
ing on the organization’s agricultural 
program, reminds Association members 
that cotton leads all other commodities 
in new wealth produced on Texas farms. 
“Cotton and cottonseed returned $874,- 
606,000 last year,” he said, “as com- 
pared with a return of $495,713,000 
from the sale of cattle and calves which 
ranks second to cotton. The records 
show,” Spencer continued, “that Texas 
farmers produced an average of 3,939,- 
094 bales of cotton during each of the 
past five years. This compares with an 
average annual production of only 2,- 
404,754 during the preceding five-year 
period. This increase in cotton produc- 
tion was due to the fact that progress- 
ive cotton farmers produced higher 
yields, more efficiently and_ profitably. 
For the past five years, the average 
acre-yield in Texas was 203 pounds of 
lint per harvested acre, an increase of 
23 percent over the previous five years. 

“We feel that acre-yields are our best 
barometer — for an area and for the 
state—for when acre-yields are high and 
profits good, | an increase in acreage usu- 
ally follows.” 

Spencer said that during the past five 
years farmers, ginners and oil millers 
“have spent a lot of money for machin- 
ery and other improvements.” And, he 
said, farmers must produce high acre- 
yields to make farming profitable. 

“They must produce around four mil- 
lion bales annually to justify the ex- 
penditures made by gins and mills.” 


e New Seed Delinting 
Plant at Arvin 


ARVIN DELINTING COMPANY is the 
name of a new cottonseed delinting firm 
at Arvin, Calif., organized by a group of 
cotton growers in Kern County. Harry 
Amenta is president of the enterprise, 
C. B. Dickey, vice-president, and John 
Kovacevich, secretary-treasurer. 

Amenta has also organized and has 
in operation the Imperial Valley Cotton 
Oil Company, Calipatria, and the Orita 
Ginning Company, south of Brawley, 
Calif. 

Installation of machinery for the de- 
linting plant is under the supervision of 
D. Lowery Johnson, Weatherford, Texas, 
who will remain as manager of the new 
operation. 


W. J. Lawther, Dallas Feed 


Manufacturer, Dies 
W. J. Lawther, Dallas, retired feed 
manufacturer who was widely known 
throughout the Southwest, died on Sept. 
4. He had retired four years ago when 
the feed firm, which had been estab- 
lished by his father in 1885, was sold to 
Southland Cotton Oil Company and _ be- 
came Southland Feed Mills. 
is survived by his wife and two 
rs, Paul Lawther and Raymond 
Lawther, all of Dallas. 
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EXTRA 
STRENGTH 


Carolina Jute Bagging is 
extra strong...tested 
for uniformity. Full yard- 
age and full weight is 
guaranteed. 


ROUGH HANDLING 


Stands up well under 
rough handling... pro- 
tects cotton both in stor- 
age and during shipment. 


MAXIMUM 
PROTECTION 


Cotton is subject to less 
weather damage than 
that covered with closely 
woven cloth. 


LOOKS 
GOOD LONGER 


Open weave admits sun- 
light and air...keeps 
cotton dry and in good 
condition. Looks better 
after cutting sample holes. 


AGGING COMPANY 


HENDERSON, N. CAROLINA 
MANUFACTURERS OF BAGGING AND TIES 
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Service and Research 
(Continued from Page 39) 


a careful study of the crop, much techni- 
cal research, and numerous meetings with 
producer, merchant and mill groups both 
in the United States and foreign coun- 
tries. Revised standards for American- 
Egyptian cotton became effective in Au- 
gust of this year. Consideration also is 
being given to the revision of the linters 
standards to bring them into line with 
the shift from the condenser process, to 
the flue or beater process of production. 

Keeping pace, however, involves more 
than periodic revision of standards; keep- 
ing pace also takes in the whole broad 
area of cotton quality evaluation. In this 
field, the Cotton Branch has been work- 
ing toward two main objectives: (1) re- 
uucing the time required to make quality 
evaluations; and (2) increasing the re- 
liability of the evaluations. Both of these 
objectives have entailed, first of all, the 
development of suitable instruments o1 
machines. 

The colorimeter, an electronic instru- 
ment developed to measure automatical- 
ly the color of cotton samples as related 
to grade, permits measurements at a 
rate about 15 times faster than was pre- 
viously possible. Although instru- 
ment is now used chiefly as an aid in 
selecting cotton for the official grade 
standards and for annual surveys of the 
color of each cotton crop, it is also prov- 
ing useful as an aid in routine classifica- 
tion by enabling classers to check their 
visual comparisons of color of specific 
samples in relation to the color range 
represented the various standard 
grades. 

A recent, and perhaps even more sig- 


nificant development, is a modified meth- 
od for testing cotton for fineness and 
maturity through use of the micronaire 
instrument in the differential measure- 
ment of cotton fibers before and after 
treatment with caustic soda, A prelim- 
inary study shows that fiber maturity 
values obtained in this way are more 
closely associated with the spinning per- 
formance of cotton than are values ob- 
tained by other methods. The method, 
furthermore, makes possible the meas- 
urement of fiber fineness of the various 
botanical types of cotton on a_ single 
micronaire scale. It is expected that the 
perfecting of this method will eliminate 
the present “bottleneck” in cotton fiber 
testing which results from the slow and 
painstaking process of testing fiber ma- 
turity with microscopes. 

Perhaps the weakest point in the pres- 
ent system or systems of evaluating raw 
cotton quality is the sample upon which 
the quality evaluations are based. As 
you have found out in your own work, 
a bale of cotton is not a homogeneous 
mass of fibers of uniform properties. 
Even though the bale consists of cotton 
of a pure variety, grown on a single 
farm, and ginned under ideal conditions, 
the fiber in different parts of the bale 
may vary materially. 

Research was initiated a number of 
years ago to devise a method for obtain- 
ing truly representative samples of the 
contents of cotton bales. The objective 
of this work was a machine that would, 
without mutilating the bale package, take 
samples of uniform size and appearance 
at time of ginning, permit accurate iden- 
tification of the sample with the bale, 
and reduce the margin of error in sam- 
pling. Automatic equipment has now 


been developed which, if adopted by the 
cotton industry and properly integrated 
with ginning and marketing procedures, 
would materially improve the handling 
and marketing of cotton. The uniform 
size and preparation of the sample taken 
by this equipment permit accurate clas- 
sification. The sample is long enough 
and contains enough cotton to allow it 
to be divided into duplicate samples, 
which limits or reduces the need for 
later cutting the samples from the bale. 
Samples obtained permit detection of 
mixed qualities in a bale. Spinners, es- 
pecially, should benefit from the use of 
such samples by being able to evaluate 
actual contents before the bale is opened 
at the mill. 

This automatic sampling equipment 
was originally developed in connection 
with gins that were not then employing 
some of the newer types of lint cleaners. 
These new cleaners, because they affect 
the flow of lint through the gin lint flue, 
are creating a special problem. Branch 
technical people feel confident, however, 
that this particular problem be 
solved and that the sampling equipment 
can be adapted for satisfactory use in 
most, if not all, types of gins. 

Equipment was recently developed for 
the mechanical preparation of specimens 
for fiber tests which has reduced the 
time required for preparing samples to 
about a tenth of that required by the 
former manual method. Even more im- 
portant, it has substantially reduced the 
experimental error in fiber test results 
by providing a more homogeneous source 
for test specimens and has made possible 
a reduction in the number of determina- 
tions required for reliable averages. 

Research work of the Cotton Branch 


MADE INL 


Alligator V-Belt Fasteners and the open end (long 
length) V-Belting, in rolls, are now being used by 
the cotton gin manufacturers on their new gins as 


original equipment. 


Replacement parts can be obtained from your 
cotton gin manufacturer or your local supply house. 


Bulletin V-211 gives complete details. A copy 


mailed on request. 


Also sole manufacturers of Alligator Steel Belt Lacing for flat 
conveyor and transmission belts and FLEXCO Belt Fasteners 4 
and Rip Plates for fastening and repairing conveyor belts. 


Flexible Steel Lacing Company 


4632 Lexington St., Chicago 44, Ilinois 
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Big Crop Ahead! 


How Are Your Gin Supplies? 


Call, Write, or Wire Us 


* Paper and Metal Tags 
* Gin Tickets and Checks 
* Cotton Hooks and Knives 
® Marking Ink, Ledgers 
® All Gin Forms and 


This is our 53rd Year of Service to the 
Cotton Ginning Industry 


The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 


3116 Commerce St. 
Phone PRospect 2583 


for 


Yard Supplies 


Dallas, Texas 
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on the technology of ginning is, as you 
probably know, carried on in cooperation 
with the Agricultural Research Admin- 
istration. This particular activity will be 
discussed in detail by others on the pro- 
gram. I should like to say, however, that 
both basic and applied research on the 
processing of cotton at gins is, in my 
opinion, an especially promising field 
from the standpoint of increasing the 
efficiency of marketing. 

You are familiar, | 
fiber and spinning tests carried on by 
the Cotton Branch. A large number of 
tests were carried on for Federal and 
State research agencies engaged in the 
development of improved types of cotton 
and the solution of various cotton pro- 
duction problems. And over 54,000 tests 


hand tested nozzles deliver 
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know, with the 


«+. that give your chemicals full 
killing power .. . and safety 


Accessories Mfg. Co. 


729 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 


NEW Improvedwoop 
Guinmer-Filer 

for Carver Truline Mac. 
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precision. 
engineered 


Now made under new standards of precision 
tooling, tested for uniformity of thickness 
and hardness, Wood's new gummers are 
specially made for most efficient delinting on 
your Carver Truline machine. 


wer 


Doublecut available also in 114”, 1%”, 1%”, 
1%”. Improved Singlecut in 1%” size. Posi- 
tively guaranteed top quality by .. . 


AND WILL 


ONS COMPANY 
ATLANTA |, 


A. A. WOOD A 


P. O. BOX 937 GA. 
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were made during the 1952 fiscal year 
on a fee basis, as authorized by the Cot- 
ton Testing Service Act of 1941. Inci- 
dentally the cotton breeders who have 
been active in promoting this series of 
conferences were also active in obtaining 
the enactment by Congress of that Act. 
The testing services thus made possible 
have been used extensively by this group 
for expediting progress in the develop- 
ment of better varieties and strains of 
cotton. The progress made in this field 
is reflected in the improved character 
of the cotton crop throughout many areas 
of the Cotton Belt in comparison with 
what it was a decade ago. On the whole, 
there has been marked improvement in 
the various fiber properties that are im- 
portant from the standpoint of spinning 
value. 

Considerable work was done on the de- 
velopment and improvement of standard 
procedures for making the tests. Rigid 
standardization of testing procedures has 
materially reduced the extent of experi- 
mental errors in conducting such tests 
and has reduced variations in the level 
of test results obtained in the various 
laboratories operated by the Branch. An 
extensive inter-laboratory check-testing 
program has been carried out as a means 
of checking on results obtained at the 
different laboratories and as a basis for 
locating and correcting differences in the 
level of test results. 

Over the years in 
studies of cotton quality have been in 
progress, a large volume of data per 
taining to fiber properties and actual 
spinning performance of thousands of 

‘ase-historied cottons have been accumu- 
lated. This information is being used as 
a basis for comprehensive statistical an- 
alyses to establish the relationships be- 
tween various physical and quality fac- 
tors in raw cotton to performance in tex- 
tile processing and final product quality. 
These analyses have contributed much 
to an understanding of cotton quality 
from the standpoint of use value. 

You may be familiar with or you may 
even have used the reports on annual 
studies of the quality of cotton produced 
in standardized variety areas throughout 
the Cotton Belt. We hear in the Cotton 
Branch that the results of these studies 
helping cotton merchants and spin- 
cotton of specific qualities 
time, helping farmer 
for desirable types 


which laboratory 


are 
ners to locate 
and, at the same 
to establish outlets 
of cotton. 

Stud‘es have been completed on 15 
cotton products representing domestic 
market outlets for approximately 1,600,- 
000 bales of cotton. The studies were 
aimed at ascertaining the qualities of 
cotton required for the manufacture of 
each product, to determine the quanti- 


ties of raw cotton required for each, and 
to relate the qualities of cotton used in 
each product to the characteristics of 


the various improved varieties of cotton 
now in commercial production. Products 
on which studies were completed, to- 
gether with products included in studies 
made in previous years, represent mar- 
ket outlets for about 60 percent of the 
total domestic consumption of cotton, 
The Cotton Branch feels that it is im- 
portant to keep track of cotton produc- 
tion by variety and area of production. 
Estimates of the Branch indicate that 
nine leading varieties in 1951-52 accounted 
for over 80 percent of the total crop. 
Deltapine cotton alone accounted for al- 
most 30 percent of the total acreage. 
With respect to producing areas, Delta- 
pine was planted largely in the central 
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Belt; Coker in eastern sections of the 
Belt; Stoneville in the central Belt; and 
Acala was produced in California, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, and District 6 of 
Texas. 

One of the really significant develop- 
ments in Cotton Branch work in the 
past 15 years has been the rapid increase 
in classification activities under the 
Smith-Doxey Act. In the 1951-52 season, 
about 11,400,000 samples of cotton were 
classified by Branch employees and of 
this total about 9,800,000 samples were 
classified for members of Smith-Doxey 
improvement groups. How this partic- 
ular service has expanded is revealed by 
stacking Smith-Doxey classifications up 
against total production. In 1951-52, such 
classifications represented 65 percent of 
the crop; in 1941-42, they accounted for 
only 24 percent of the crop. 

Market news coverage, the Branch be- 


SUGAR BAG 
CLOTH 


This bagging, made of Cuban 
raw sugor bags thoroughly 
washed and dried, gives you 
a better looking and better 
protected bale. 
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NINE DISTINCT TYPES 


GENUINE 
SOUTHWESTERN 


Rotor Ly 


FOR THE 
ELEVATION OF 
FREE-FLOWING 
BULK 
MATERIALS 


Designed for either 
vertical or inclined 
operation in the 
elevation of any 
free-flowing bulk 
material that can be 
conveyed by a 
horizontal screw 
conveyor. 

The Rotor Lift is an all 
metal, dust-tight and 
waterproof machine 
with fewer operating 


parts than other 


similar units making 
for less maintenance 


and greater efficiency. 


Write loday- 
For Further Information and Details 
SOUTHWESTERN 
SUPPLY AND 
MACHINE WORKS 


P. O. BOX 1217 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


lieves, has kept pace with the real needs 
of the cotton industry. Reports are is- 
sued daily from Memphis showing prices 
quoted for qualities of cotton in each of 
the 10 spot markets, and weekly reports 
are distributed on crop and market con- 
ditions, the latter including prices at spot 
markets and mill points for the different 
areas. Prices for the Western area are 
included in reports issued from Bakers- 
field; for Texas and Oklahoma, from 
Dallas; for the South Central area, from 
Memphis; and for the Southeastern 
States, from Atlanta. Special reports 
also are prepared and released for the 
use of farmers who want to relate the 
market value of cotton to the grade and 
staple shown on their Smith-Doxey clas- 
sification cards. 

I want to turn now from service and 
research work to a type of operation 
that, fortunately, needs to be undertaken 
only occasionally. I refer to the special 
steps taken during the 1951-52 season 
to promote orderly marketing. 

It appeared early in the 1951-52 mar- 
keting season that the 1951 cotton crop 
would be somewhat larger than actually 
materialized. As a result, cotton prices 
declined sharply from the near-record 
levels reached earlier in the year. PMA 
fficials felt, however, that the total sup- 
ply of cotton indicated by the early sea- 
on estimates was not excessive in rela- 
tion to demand. Accordingly, measures 
were taken to widen market outlets and 
to urge producers not to dump cotton on 
the market during the relatively short 
harvesting and ginning season. 

Information on the market outlook, 
coupled with an appeal to producers to 
market their crop in an orderly manner, 
was disseminated widely to growers. 
More detailed information was brought 
together and distributed for use of state 
and local leaders, banks, credit agencies, 
and other groups. As a result of the 
wide dissemination of facts relative to 
the supply-demand situation, many pro- 
ducers took advantage of the CCC loan 
program. A sizeable proportion of the 
crop was also withheld from the central 
markets by producers and others acting 
independently of the loan program. 

PMA sought to improve market condi- 
tions by urging the Export-Import Bank 
to reinstitute a cotton export revolving 
fund as a measure for facilitating for- 
eign purchases of American cotton. Sub- 
sequent loans by the Bank were suffi- 
cient to finance the export of about 
500,000 bales of cotton. PMA officials 
also encouraged foreign cotton customers 
to procure their needs early in the sea- 
son. The Economie Cooperation Adminis- 
tration (Mutual Security Agency) and 
the Department of Defense were re- 
quested to issue cotton and cotton goods 
procurement authorizations during the 
harvesting season, Government agencies 
responsible for allocating scarce raw ma- 
terials were requested to make available 
additional steel and other materials for 
constructing cotton warehouses. 

As a result of these various actions, 
the 1951-52 season was characterized by 
the orderliness of farm marketings. Farm 
prices received, as reported by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, did not 
fall below parity. Marketings were small 
early in the season, when prices were at 
their lowest levels, but were large late 
in November 1951, when prices for Mid- 
dling 15/16-inch cotton in the designated 
spot markets exceeded 43 cents per 
pound. Growers who held early-ginned 
cotton off the market or placed it in the 
CCC loan realized substantial “equities,” 
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amounting to as much as 10 cents per 
pound or $50 per bale. 

I want to tell you again that it has 
given me great pleasure to meet with 
you. When cotton breeders and cotton 
spinners get together to thresh out mu- 
tual problems, real progress is inevitable. 
And it isn’t progress that is limited to 
spinners and breeders alone. The long- 
range benefits growing out of these 
meetings will extend far—all the way to 
individual cotton producers on the one 
hand, and all the way to individual users 
of cotton products on the other. I wish 
you much success in this and future 
conferences, 


and me 
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High yield of 15/16 to 1-inch 
staple, high acre-yield, high 
gin-turnout—three of many 
reasons why WATSON'S 
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Picture of harassed advertising Same advertising man after it dawns 
man stewing over involved on him that The Cotton Gin and 


plan for sending sales message Oil Mill Press is devoted exclusively 


to cotton ginning and oilseed to cotton ginning and oilseed processing 
processing industries ...desperately industries, gives complete coverage of 


wants complete coverage of field, but those fields, and serves the market 


obviously can’t spend company’s from California to the Carolinas. 


entire annual advertising budget to get it. His troubles are over. 
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e NFA Grasslands Trophy 
Presented by Dawson 


JAS. D. DAWSON, JR., Fidelity Chemi- 
cal Corporation, Houston, represented 
the National Fertilizer Association in 
presenting the association’s Grasslands 
Achievement Trophy to Kaufman County 
as the Texas county having the most 
outstanding program pasture and 
range improvement. Dawson is a direc- 
tor of the NFA, and has announced that 
a similar award will be made again for 
1952-53. The trophy, a silver loving cup, 
was presented at a county wide meeting 
Aug. 29 at Poetry-Camp Ground com- 
munity house. 

Four Kaufman communities last year 
conducted grassland improvement pro- 
grams through their community organ- 
izations while other farmers and_ stock- 
men carried out individual programs. 


Practices included improving waterways, 


seeding grasses and legumes, mowing, 


brush clearing, planting seasonal pas- 
tures, deferred grazing, terracing and 
other soil and water conservation and 


pasture improvement programs. 

All Texas counties are eligible for the 
award and local county agents have de- 
tailed information on the program. 


Central Soya Holds Open 
House at Decatur, Ind. 


Central Soya Co., Inc. marked the 
completion of a plant expansion pro- 
gram Sept. 11 with an open house at 
Decatur, Ind. The enlarged plant includes 
a new solvent extraction plant, bulk feed 
building, steam power plant and 20 new 
silos. 

The open house observance included 
tours, exhibits of production equipment 
and displays of livestock and poultry. 


CHEMICAL 
LABORATORIES 
TO SERVE 

YOU 


Main Offices: 


WOODSON -TENENT LABORATORIES 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, 
Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers — Germinations 
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Blytheville, Ark. 
Cairo, Ill. 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Chicago, 
Clarksdale, Miss. 
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Danger of 2,4-D in Spray 
Equipment Pointed Out 


A reminder of the danger to cotton 
from using equipment that may contain 
any residue of 2,4-D has been issued by 
Gordon Hoff, New Mexico Extension 
Service agronomist. Hoff points out that 
thorough cleaning is necessary to pre- 
vent serious cotton injury from 2,4-D 
residues in insecticide sprayers. 

Both aircraft and ground insecticide 
equipment may cause cotton damage if 
any form of 2,4-D has been used in the 
sprayer, he added. 

“A thorough rinse with a light oil and 
cleaning with steam and ammonia usu- 
ally will keep tanks an nozzles from 
carrying over enough 2,4- D to cause per- 


manent injury to cotton,’ the agron- 
omist points out. 
“All rubber hoses on the sprayer used 


in 2,4-D application should be replaced. 

“Even then some injury may occur. 
When possible, apply insecticides on cot- 
ton with a sprayer that has never been 
used for 2,4-D.” 


U.S. Uses 50 Percent Less 
Foreign Lint in 1951-52 


US. 
during the 
bales, 50 percent 


consumption of foreign cottons 
1951-52 season was 83,400 
less than the 166,600 
bales used during 1950-51, says USDA 
Consumption of Egyptian cotton was 
only 44,000 bales, down 57 percent from 
the previous season, and use of Peruvian 
cotton also was about half as large as 
in 1950-51. Consumption of Indian cot- 
ton was 30,200 bales compared with 
47,000 the previous season. 

Consumption of American - Egyptian 
cotton for the season was 24,000 bales, 
30 percent less than consumption of 
34,500 bales a year earlier. 


New Feed Plant in Hereford 


Edward Barbee, formerly with the 
Western Cottonoil Co., Jack “Bradley, 
Bradley Grain Co., and Charles Flack, 


Amarillo cattleman, are building a new 
feed manufacturing plant at Hereford, 
Texas. The firm, Hereford Milling Co., 
will do custom feed manufacturing for 
ranchmen of the area. 


Cotton Grower Told Not 
To Sell on Saturday 


“Don't sell cotton on Saturdays 
is a marketing precaution listed by 
T. M. Waller, Mississippi Exten- 
sion Service cotton specialist. 

“The New York Cotton Exchange 
voted to close on Saturdays and 
local buyers will have to pay less 
for cotton marketed on Saturdays 
as a protection against a possible 
weekend drop in the market,” Wal- 
ler pointed out. 

He stressed the importance of 
proper harvesting and handling 
practices and cooperation by pro- 
ducers with ginners to obtain the 
highest quality of cotton. Waller 
recommended that cotton be placed 
in the CCC loan unless it will sell 
for five to eight cents a pound 
above the loan value. 


” 
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In California, Oct. 22-25 


More Cotton Per Man-Hour 
Objective of Conference 


@ SIXTH ANNUAL Beltwide Cotton Mechanization Conference, 
meeting in the San Joaquin Valley mechanized area, will bring to- 
gether authorities on reducing labor requirements and improving 
the efficiency of cotton production. 


ton per man-hour will be one of the 
objectives of the sixth annual Beltwide 
Cotton Mechanization Conference, Oct. 
22-25, at Bakersfield-Shafter, Calif. Ag- 
ricultural economists say that the cotton 
output per man-hour by 1955 could be 


ser ma THE OUTPUT of cot- 


as much as 30 percent greater than in 
the 1951 season. 
Sponsored by the National Cotton 


Council, the meeting will bring together 
state and federal research and educa- 
tional leaders, along with farm equip- 
ment manufacturers, and representatives 
of the cotton industry. The College of 
Agriculture, University of California, 
and the California cotton industry will 
be hosts. 

“Agricultural economists and leaders 
of the cotton industry alike see in mech- 
anization of production an opportunity 
to reduce labor requirements and_ in- 
crease efficiency, and they are coordinat- 


ing their efforts toward that end,” H. L. 
Pomeroy, Bakersfield, president of the 
California Cotton Planting Seed Distrib- 
utors, stated in announcing plans for the 
conference. 

Pomeroy, a member of the local ar- 
rangements committee, said an analysis 
of mechanization to date and a study of 
future trends will be presented in the 
discussions. 

“Meeting in the San Joaquin Valley” 
he added, “these key people in the field 
of cotton mechanization will have an op- 
portunity to observe one of the most 
highly mechanized areas of the Cotton 
Belt. This is one of the foremost sections 
taken into account by economists in view- 
ing the possibility of greatly increased 
production of cotton per man-hour by 
1955. 

“Researchers of the USDA’s Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, in a recent 
study, point out that increased mechan- 


ization of harvest operations, chiefly in 


the western irrigated areas, more mech- 
anization of pre-harvest operations gen- 
erally, and higher yields per acre would 
be the major factors in this trend.” 


e Matches, Smokers Are 


Hazard in Gins 


AT LEAST 20 PERCENT of all cotton 
gin fire losses are traceable to smoking 
and matches, the National Cotton Coun- 
cil warns as the 1952 cotton crop begins 
moving in volume to the ginner. 

Only a small amount of burning ash 
from a cigarette, cigar or pipe, is needed 
to start a disastrous fire, the Council 
emphasized. This burning material can 
blow on to a load of seed cotton on the 
way to the gin or in the gin yard. It 
can set fire to cotton during the ginning 
process or after it has been baled. In 
many cases, cotton thus ignited may 
smolder unnoticed and break out many 
hours later into a fire. 

The “No Smoking” rule, the Council 
reiterates, should be observed not only 
in or near gins but also when cotton is 
being loaded, transported, unloaded, 
stored, or handled in any way. 

The ordinary “kitchen” match, the 
Council explained, is one of the cotton 
ginner’s worst enemies. This is the wood- 
en match which will strike anywhere. 
During picking, or elsewhere along the 
way trom the cotton field to the gin, 
these matches sometimes get into seed 
cotton. They will be struck during gin- 
ning and provide the blaze needed to 
generate a serious fire. 
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and weather 
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New Product 
LINK-BELT CONVEYORS NOW 
AVAILABLE FROM STOCK 

A step forward in the standardization 
and simplification of conveying equip- 
ment, resulting in faster delivery and 
lower cost to customer, has been an- 
nounced by Link-Belt Company, 307 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

Positive action Flexmount oscillating 
conveyors in any desired length can now 
be ordered and built by the purchaser 


from factory sub-assemblies available 
from stock. These sub-assemblies are 
available in &-inch, 12-inch and 18-inch 
trough widths without waiting for spe- 
cial engineering. 

In a new Book No, 2478, Link-Belt 
offers a complete guide to the correct 
selection and application of these con- 
veyors in stock sizes. A chart showing 
the conveyability of various materials is 
included, together with dimensions and 
specifications of stock components. A 
copy of Book No, 2478 will be sent on 
request. 

The Flexmount conveyor is designed ex- 
pressly for light-duty applications, partic- 
ularly in the food, feed, chemical process, 
cement and mac hine tool industries. In- 
stallations have been made for handling 
various types of free-flowing, granular 
materials, hot sintered products, abra- 
sive materials, metal chips and turnings, 
and numerous materials formerly con- 
sidered difficult to move, the firm says. 

Flexmount conveyors can handle ma- 
terials up to 500° F. without the use of 
special trough metal. 

The conveyor has a continuous metal 
trough, mounted on resilient supports. 
A mechanical constant-stroke eccentric 
drive gives the trough an upward and 
forward oscillating motion. This posi- 
tive, yet gentle, action moves large vol- 
umes of material forward in a uniform, 
continuous flow. 

Because of its simplicity and minimum 
of moving parts, the Flexmount is not 
only low in first cost but low in main- 
tenance, according to the manufacturer. 

This conveyor can also serve as an ef- 
fective means of screening, sorting, cool- 
ing or conditioning. Screen sections can 
be put in the trough for scalping or 
sizing. Dividers can be added so that 
two or three materials can be carried 
at one time without mixing. The con- 
veyor can be water-jacketed or fitted 
with an air-cooling hood. It is easily 
made dust-tight. 


Wiley Akins Manager of 
Peter Hand Foundation 


Wiley Akins, formerly of Dallas and 
Fort Worth and widely known in the 
feed industry of the Southwest, has been 
appointed vice-president and general 
manager of the Peter Hand Foundation, 
Chicago. He is a past president of the 
Dallas Agricultural Club, Fort Worth 
Farm and Ranch Club, Texas Feed Man- 
ufacturers Association and Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Association, and a trustee 
of Baylor University. 
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e Produces Bale to Acre 
Without Cultivation 


COTTON that is expected to yield more 
than a bale to the acre has been pro- 
duced without cultivation of any kind at 
the Cotton Branch Experiment Station, 
Marianna, Ark 

Secret of the experiment is the narrow 
row width, only 20 inches apart, and the 
use of one application of a chemical weed 
killer. Francis J. Williams, research 
worker, said that a herbicidal oil was 
applied at the rate of six pounds an acre 
after cotton was planted but before 
emergence. The cotton was fertilized 
heavily to allow for the larger number 
of plants than when the crop is planted 
in the usual 40 inch spacing between 
rows. 


Make Soil Tests Now for 


Winter Legumes, Grains 

M. K. Thornton, agricultural chemist 
in charge of the Texas Extension Service 
soil testing laboratory, College Station, 
says that now is the time to have sam- 
ples tested from fields on which winter 
legumes and small grains will be planted. 
Stressing that samples must be repre- 
sentative of the field, Thornton suggests 
that farmers find out from county agents 
how to take a representative sample. 

The laboratory has analyzed 9,550 soil 
samples during the past year, according 
to Thornton. He says the number of 
samples submitted has steadily increased 
since the lab was opened on Nov. 1, 1950. 
Determinations made by the laboratory 
include the amount of organic matter, 
nitrogen (computed), soil reaction, avail- 
able phosphoric acid, available potash, 
available lime and soluble salts for eac h 
sample. Recommendations for best land 
use based upon the soil analysis are re- 
turned to the sender along with the re- 
port on the sample. 

Farmers who have submitted soil sam- 
ples report that the analysis and recom- 
mendations have been very useful to 
them. They find that often different 
grades and amounts of fertilizer from 
that normally used are needed to improve 
their crop yields; that low yields are not 
always the result of low soil fertility 
and that savings can be made on the 
purchase of fertilizers when only the 
recommended amounts are used. 

Local county agents can supply de- 
tails on taking, and mailing samples and 
can give assistance in putting the recom- 
mendations into practice, says Thornton. 


Grain Sorghum Supplies 
Will Be Much Smaller 


Supplies of grain sorghums, one of the 
major livestock feeds in the Southwest 
and increasing in importance as a feed 
crop in other sections of the Cotton Belt, 
will be only about half as large this sea- 
son as in 1950-51. 

If August prospects are realized, the 
1952 grain sorghum crop will be the 
smallest since 1939, says USDA. The in- 
dicated production of 73,149,000 bushels 
for 1952 compares with the 1951 crop 
of 159,265,000 bushels and the record 
1950 production of 233,278,000 bushels. 

Stocks off of the farm on July 1 were 
the smallest since 1948, and farm stocks 
on Jan. 1, the last report, were below 
those for the corresponding date of the 
previous year. 
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5-High, 72” Motor Driven Cookers. 
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Glen Riddle, Pa. 
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EASY HANDLING 
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Prevents overheating 
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We will send one for FREE TRIAL. 
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114 W. Washington St., Ocala, Fla. 
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Gin Supply Co., 4008 Commerce 
Dallas 1, Texas 


Buy a Hinckley Fan Drum Drier-Cleaner. 
It has no spikes, teeth or beaters to ma- 
chine the cotton. The Fan Drum is the 
difference. 


HOT AIR CHAMBERS 
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HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY COMPANY 


4008 Commerce St. 
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e Pests Still Can Hurt 
Crop, Council Warns 


IT’S DANGEROUS to forget about cot- 
ton insects just because picksacks are in 
the field, says Claude L. Welch, director 
of the National Cotton Council produe- 
tion and marketing division. Failure to 
control insects at this period of the year 
can result in serious damage to the cot- 
ton crop. Rains which encourage a build- 
up of various destructive insects, accom- 
panied by apathy on the part of some 
producers as the harvesting season pro- 
xresses, Can mean a serious threat to 
cotton. 

“Migrating boll weevils and other pests 
can appear in a field almost overnight,” 
Welch says. “They can hit the cotton 
farmer a staggering blow before he real- 
izes fully what is happening. It is im- 
perative that growers keep a close check 
for damaging infestations in their fields, 
and that they act immediately. They 
should follow their state recommenda- 
tions for cotton insect control in all 
cases, poisoning where necessary.” 


New Mexico A. & M. Plans 
Farm Program Oct. 14 


Hundreds of farmers are expected to 
attend Farm Day, Oct. 14, at New Mex- 
ico A. & M. College, State College. The 
morning program will be devoted to tours 
of experimental plots with the following 
subjects discussed by Experiment Sta- 
tion staff members: 

Space and rotation to control verticil- 
lium wilt—Dr. P. J. Leyendecker, asso- 
ciate plant pathologist. 

Chemical control of weeds on ditch 
banks—Wayne Whitworth, assistant in 
agronomy. 

Yield trials of new strains of upland 
cotton—Dr. G. M. Stroman, agronomist. 

Subsoil layers on growth and root de- 
velopment of cotton—Dr. H. H. Dregne, 
agronomist. 

Water requirements of cotton—E. G. 
Hanson, agricultural engineer. 

New native oil seed crops—W. P. Sap- 
penfield, assistant in agronomy. 

Effect of harvesting frequency on 
yields of irrigated pastures — Marvin 
Wilson, assistant agronomist. 

Variety tests of upland cotton—A. R. 
Leding, agronomist, USDA Cotton Field 
Station. 

In the afternoon, a series of special 
tours will be conducted simultaneously 
so that visitors may review experimen- 
tal work in the following subject matter: 
Soils, agricultural engineering, horticul- 
ture, American-Egyptian cotton, upland 
cotton breeding, pastures in alfalfa, and 
cotton diseases. 


Southwestern Drouth Area 
Buying Colorado Hay 


Heavy purchases of hay in Colorado 
by truckers from drouth areas of Okla- 
homa and Texas are reported to have 
reduced hay supplies in that state to the 
point that cattlemen are concerned about 
obtaining enough hay for their own 
herds. 

Wallace Wineinger, president, Crowley- 
Kiowa-Lincoln Counties Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation, commented that truckers from 
other states have paid ‘‘almost any price” 
for hay, and that it is doubtful if enough 
hay remains to meet the needs of local 
ranchmen. 
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In Memphis, Sept. 1 


Crusher insurance 
Committee Meets 


a NCPA group will serve as co- 
ordinating agency for cottonseed 
industry in helping to solve prob- 
lems in the insurance field. 


National Cottonseed 
recently estab- 


Members of the 
Products Association’s 
lished insurance committee held their 
first meeting in Memphis on Sept. 2, 
adopting a statement of policy regarding 
their activities. Committee members are: 
Ben R. Barbee, Chairman, Western Cot- 
tonoil Co., Abilene, Texas; C. W. Wallace, 
Union Oil Mill, West Monroe, La.; W. B. 
Melvin, Planters Cotton Oil Co., Rocky 
Mount, N. C.; with insurance advisers, 
John Adams, Adams & Porter, New York, 
and J. E. Johannesen, Cornwall & Stev- 
ens, New York. 

The committee was established because 
of the expressed need on the part of 
some members of the industry for united 
action in dealing with current insurance 
problems. The committee adopted the 
following statement of policy: 

“The purpose of the committee will be 
to serve as a coordinating agency for 
the cottonseed industry in presenting the 
insurance problems of the industry to 
the insurance market and industry mem- 
bers and to bring about a solution to 
those problems. 

“The committee proposes to study (1) 
the obtaining of sufficent insurance cov- 
erage and limits, (2) fire rating struc- 
tures, (3) general standards for fire pro- 
tection, (4) general standards of accident 
prevention and protection, and (5) ade- 
quate representation before various in- 
surance company organizations and state 
rating agencies.” 

The committee agreed that it would 
coordinate its activities with other agen- 
cies and organizations working in the 
same and related fields. 


Premium for Picking Clean 
Cotton Recommended 


Paying a premium to pickers for pick- 
ing clean cotton may prove profitable 
to farmers, says E. C. Westbrook, Geor- 
gia Extension Service agronomist, point- 
ing out that rough, trashy cotton will 
usually be classed as low grade and may 
be penalized as much as the cost of 
picking. 

“Low middling cotton is selling from 
$30 to $35 a bale this year below mid- 
cling cotton,” the agronomist added. 

Westbrook told farmers who have me- 
cnanical pickers that in most cases it is 
necessary to defoliate the cotton before 
attempting to pick. “It will require about 
a week for the defoliant to do a complete 
job,” he said. “If the acreage in cotton 
is large it is usually best to defoliate 
part of it at a time so that there will 
not be time for the second crop of leaves 
to come back before it can be picked.” 

In rank cotton, there is a danger of 
the bottom bolls rotting, it was pointed 
out. In this case, it will pay to defoliate 
cotton even though it is to be hand 
picked. 
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A U LA Pica Chates 


Originated & Bred by 


DEERING FARMS, INC. 


Sales Office — 5 
Kennett, Missouri 


11 First Street 
Phone 8-4633 


CYCLONE DUST 
AND STEEL 


of any 


Blow-Piping of All Kinds 
shipped promptly 


National Blow Pipe & Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


50 Years in New Orleans, La. 


COLLECTORS 
SUPPORTS 


size 


Open view of our 
twelve cylinder clean- 
er and drier. Also 
in six, eight and six- 
teen cylinders. The 
gas furnace and hot 
air fan can be placed 
anywhere in the gin. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


the STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


2704 Taylor Street Dallas 1, Texas 


STACY COTTON CLEANER AND DRIER 


A careful study of the open view cut at 
the left will convince any ginner of the 
effectiveness of the Stacy Cotton Cleaning 
System and Drier. Note the hot air is 
blown through the cotton by a series of 
nozzles (similar to the air blast nozzles on 
a gin stand), forcing the dirt, leaf trash, 
and stems through the screen. The moist 
air does not follow the cotton. 


The cleaner is used every day you gin 
hen a wet bale comes in—turn on the 
heat. There is no dead investment. We 


butane 


furnish Heaters for natural gas, 
and propane. 


Closed view of our 
eight cylinder cleaner 
and drier. 
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ORIENTAL GASKET & PACKING CO. 
Manufacturers of All Industrial Gaskets 


Belting, Crimps, Packing, Belt 


Cements, Hooks, and Dressings 
Phone: Riverside 9874 


2612-14 Commerce St. Dallas 1, Texas 


LUBBOCK ELECTRIC CO. 


1944 TEXAS ST. LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
IS PLAINS HEADQUARTERS 


FOR 


DAYTON’S NEW LINT CLEANER. 
V-BELT DRIVE CHANGE-OVER 


ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 
WINDING 
MOTOR PAIRING 
BUILDING 


Spare motors for gins and oil mills. New 
and used motors. 


DIAL 5-6898—(NIGHT) 5-6759 


141- and 176-Saw 
Change-Over Equipment 


BUTTERS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC LINTER 
SAW SHARPENING MACHINES FOR 141 OR 176 SAWS 


Produces More Lint Cut Per Saw 


LINTER SAWS ... DROP-FORGED STEEL RIB GRATE FALLS... 
STEEL RAKE HEADS ... SAW MANDRELS .. . BALL 
BEARINGS ... FLOATS ... ALUMINUM SPACE BLOCKS 


PERMANENT MAGNET BOARDS 


BUTTERS MANUFACTURING CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


September 13, 1952 


e Picking Contest Also to 
Pick Beauty Queen 


PICKING a beauty queen will be one 
of the features of the thirteenth annual 
National Cotton Picking Contest, Oct. 
2-3, at Blytheville, Ark. Contest Chair- 
man FE, R. Smith has announced that the 
winner will receive a $500 wardrobe and 
an all-expense trip to Havana. 

Chosen on Oct. 2, the queen will reign 
over the cotton picking finals and annual 
cotton ball on Oct. 3. Contestants have 
entered from Arkansas, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee and Missouri. 


Joe Thomas Clower, Ginner, 
Dies at Clarksdale, Miss. 


Funeral services were held Sept. 1 for 
Joe Thomas Clower, gin manager for 
King and Anderson Plantation, Clarks- 
dale, Miss., who died Aug. 31. Born in 
Canton, Miss., he had lived for 12 years 
on the King and Anderson Plantation. 

He is survived by his wife; a son, 
Douglas; a daughter, Martha Bea Clower, 
all of Clarksdale; his mother, three sis- 
ters and two brothers. 


Outlook for Quality of 
Delta Crop Excellent 


With cotton picking generally under 
way throughout the Mississippi Delta, 
high grades are not only being produced, 
but the tensile strength is making a rec- 
ord again this year, says the Delta Coun- 


cil. 

Like the 1951 crop, the fiber tensile 
strength of Delta cotton is averaging 
unusually high. Tests made for shippers 
and reported to the Delta Council on 
cotton from widely scattered areas 
throughout the Delta show an average 
tensile strength of 90,000 pounds. 

In spite of the drouth, the maturity of 
the fiber is holding up well in most in- 
stances. So far, fiber fineness has aver- 
aged on the finer side of the average 
range of fineness. With continued dry 
weather, the outlook for excellent spin- 
ning quality cotton is very encourging. 


Benjamin Elsas, Fulton Bag 
And Cotton Mills, Dies 


Benjamin Elsas, Atlanta, chairman of 
the executive committee of Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills, died Aug. 26 at his home. 
He had served as president and chairman 
of the board of the firm before becoming 
chairman of the executive committee. 

A native of Atlanta, he graduated from 
Harvard University, studied in Germany 
and lived in India a short time. He had 
travelled extensively and had many var- 
ied civic and cultural activities. 


New Circular Discusses 


Surface Irrigation 


“Surface Irrigation Development” is 
the title of the new Circular 571 obtain- 
able from Oklahoma Extension Service, 
Stillwater. 

Robert B. Duffin, associate irrigation 
specialist, gives in the circular practical 
information on evaluating land for irri- 
gation, preparing and maintaining the 
land surface, farm distribution and drain- 
age systems and methods of surface ir- 
rigation. 
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iia Deflection plate To gin 


telescope 


Magnet (optional) 
can be installed 


here 


Now you can get this 
NEW, IMPROVED 
ROCK CATCHER 


Traps rocks, wood and all large, heavy foreign material. 


Adjustable 
air inlet 


Excellent for trapping green bolls. 


Saves choke-ups in valuable machinery where tear- 


ups cost time and money. 


Minimizes fire hazard. 


Made to fit any size suction line . . Can be easily installed 


in a matter of hours. 


Balanced, 
automatic 


trash trap 


GULLETT GIN COMPANY 


AMITE, LOUISIANA 


Atlanta. Georgia Dallas. Texas ¢ Fresno, California Memphis. Tennessee 


stands 
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HARDUICKE-ETTER 
FLAT SCREEN SEPARATOR 


Simple in Design ¢ Sturdily Constructed 
Accessible 
and 


Highly Efficient in Connection with Dryers 


Special Bulletin Sent on Request 


HARDUWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 


Manufacturers Sherman, Texas 


ce Wig Kool Colton Drier 


If CLEANS AS IT DRIES 


This is an Air-Wash Cleaner as 
well as a Drier. It will not rope 
or twist the cotton. 


The revolving conveyor type Reel 
in combination with the blast of 
hot air, permits heat to penetrate 
every lock of cotton as it is car- 
ried through the Drier. 


White for Bulletin Vo. 30-C 


THE MURRAY COMPANY or TEXAS, inc. 
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